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Equipped with a new type locking mechanism— 
Positive-Locking — Pre-Latching—Fool-Proof 

and Pilfer-Proof. 

The ONLY locker with all the perfected features 
essential for maximum protection, long service 
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BART SHELVING: permanent and port- 
able, in all popular sizes. 
Ask for Catalog SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
3578 DeKalb St. ° St. Lovis 18, Mo. 
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The Senior High School and Civic Auditorium in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, is an interesting example of the 
exceptional comfort and economy values made possible 
by the popular Dual System of Johnson Automatic 
Temperature Control. 


Johnson Dual Thermostats provide this multi- 
purpose building with the finest in individual room 
temperature regulation. The operation of convectors 
and unit ventilators, as well as the central heating and 
ventilating systems, is closely controlled at all times to 
satisfy the particular comfort requirements of every 
room in the building. 


Equally important, Johnson Dual Control makes it 
possible to provide this superior comfort feature at a 
large saving in fuel costs. Here’s how Johnson Dual 
Control was planned and installed to insure complete 
comfort and lowest possible operating costs: 


During regular school hours, a Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat in each room automatically maintains each 
space at the ideal comfort level. When regular school 
hours end, the Dual Thermostats are reset—from a 
central point—to operate at lower, non-occupancy 
temperatures. 


In those rooms that continue in use, merely pressing 
a button on a room’s Dual Thermostat restores it to 
normal occupancy temperature, without changing the 
economy settings of the other thermostats. 
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INCREASE COMFORT, SAVE FUEL with 
JOHNSON DUALCONTROL © 


Senior High School and Civic Auditorium, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Fetzer and 
Fetzer, architects, Salt Lake City; Williams, Gritton and Wilde, mechanical 
engineers, Salt Lake City; A. H. Palmer and Sons, heating and ventilating 
contractor, Logan, Utah. 


If yours is a busy school with “after-hours” heating 
problems, Johnson Dual Control is the answer. The 
comfort and money-saving benefits of the Dual System 
are not limited to new buildings. If you already have 
a single temperature system, it can be converted to 
Johnson Dual. Ask an engineer from a nearby Johnson 
branch to explain how Dual Control can be applied 
to your problem. Or mail the coupon teday. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE uf] AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING * INSTALLING * SINCE 1885 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507-H East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


I'd like more facts about Dual Control. 


L] Send your folder ‘How Johnson Dual Control Solves 
the After-Hours Heating Problem in Schools."’ 


[] Have a Johnson engineer call me. 
NAME 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Here’s_ the 
story on how much 
Air Brakes can con- 


Write 


today. 


safety. 
factory, 





complete 


tribute to school bus 
to the 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON VIRTUALLY EVERY COMMERCIAL BUS IN THE NATION 





THE LOGICAL CHOICE FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL BUSES, TOO! 


WHY AIR BRAKES? The answer, of 
course, can be stated in one word—safety. 
Look at it this way. The greatest assurance 
of safety in school bus operation is a 
braking system powerful and dependable 
enough to meet any emergency. Air Brakes 
deliver more power, faster and surer than 
any other type of brakes available. Proof 
of this can be found in the fact that virtu- 
ally all of the 102,000 commercial buses 
operating in 1953 were Air Brake equipped. 
Commercial bus operators can't take 
chances on passenger safety—they demand 
the world’s safest power- to- stop! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR.. 






. THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices & Factory—Elyria, Ohio 
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HOW TO GET THEM. It’s simple. First, 
if you are buying new buses and are ask- 
ing for competitive bids, insist that all bids 
submitted include Air Brake equipment. 
This way, the buses you ultimately choose 
will come from the factory Air Brake 
equipped. Secondly, you can modernize 
your present buses with handy field con- 
version kits—there’s one designed for every 
make and model bus. Just call your Be ndix- 
Westinghouse Distributor and he will make 
all arrangements—for easy reference you'll 
find him listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. 





Branches—Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 

A Title Page and Index to 
Volume 131, July to December, 
1955, has been prepared. A post 
card addressed to Bruce-Milwau- 
kee, P. O. Box 2068, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., will bring a copy. 
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December 
1955 


Published on the 25th of the month pre- 
ceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin *© CENTRAL 
OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois © EASTERN OFFICE: 225 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Copyright, 1955, by the Bruce Publishing 
Company. — All rights reserved. Title regis- 
tered as Trade Mark im the United States 
Patent Office. Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter, March 17, 1891, at the Post Office 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. @ SUBSCRIPTIONS. — In 
the United States, Possessions, and Canada, 
$3.50 a year, payable in advance. Two-year 
subscriptions will be accepted at $5.50; three- 
year subscriptions, at $7.50. In all foreign 
countries, $4.00. Single copies, 50 cents. © 
DISCONTINUANCE. — Notice of discontinu- 
ance of subscription must reach the Publication 
Office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before 
date of expiration. @© CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS.— When you have a_ change of 
address kindly report it to us at once. Send 
us your old as well as your new address and 
be sure the Postmaster is notified. New 
Postal ‘3 “07 service on maga- 
zines to be forwarded ou to two issues 
only. @ EDITORIAL Mt TERIAL. — Man- 
uscripts and photographs bearing on school 
administration, superintendence, school archi- 
tecture, and related topics are solicited and 
will be paid for upon publication. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, 
and should be accompanied by stamps for re- 
turn, if unavailable. en letters to the editer 
must in all cases contain the name and address 
of the writer, not necensarily £ for ——_. but 
as evidence of good faith. he contents of 
this issue are listed in the ‘ “Bdueation Index.” 
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Why It Gives 
No. ll 


POWER Self-Operating BETTER CONTROL 


TEMPER ATURE REGUL ATOR and Saves More Money 


Automatically holds temperature constant at the right point. Users Report 10 to 20 Years Service 
Prevents losses caused by wasteful OVER-heating. without repairs 


Simplest, Reliable 
Control for 
WATER HEATERS 
Heat Exchangers 
Fuel Oil Heaters 


> 
| They Stop Hot Wate: 
tt ONE OF MANY USES Complaints 


ONLY POWERS No. 11 REGULATOR 
Offers ALL These Advantages. 


@ Simple, sturdy construction. Materials 
used are corrosion resistant. 









POWERS No. 11 


it 





@ Powers bellows has 50% more power 

Has than used in the majority of regulators. 
Overheat The heart of a self operating regulator is 
Protection its bellows. Powers with its 50% greater 
effective area gives better control and its 
durable 2 ply bellows outlasts ordinary 
single ply bellows. 


@ Valve stem lubricator with silicone grease 
aids easy movement of highly polished 
stainless steel valve stem and reduces dry- 
ing out of packing. 

@ BETTER CONTROL results from Powers 


powerful bellows and minimum of valve 
stem friction. 





Easy to : . , 
install @ 60°F. temperature ranges available with 
accuracy of +1°F. on some processes and 
2 to 3°F. on others. 


@ Rugged bronze valve bodies with bronze 
union connections, for single and double 
seat valves thru 2”, reduce installation 
time and labor. Larger sizes have flanged 
iron body valves. 


Unsurpassed for 
Dependability 


@ Powers Nationwide Service and 24 Hour 
Delivery in the U.S.A. are important time 
and money saving advantages. 


®@ Indicating Regulator 
with easy to read 4” dial 
thermometer helps adjust 
the regulator and check 
temperature at the bulb. 
Various dials and ranges 
are available. 


Right type and size of 
valve is important for 
good control. May we help 
you make the right se- 
lection? Benefit from 
POWERS more than 60 years experience 
with self-operating regulators. 


Controls Flow of Steam, Water, Gas or Other Fluids 














Call our nearest office or write us direct 
for Bulletin 329. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


Skokie, Ill. | Offices in Chief Cities in U.S.A. 
Canada and Mexico | See your phone book 
































Various Valve Bodies and Inner Valves are available. Single and Double 

Seat Valves thru 2’ have rugged bronze bodies with bronze union connections A tieT dHumidi 

for quick, easy installation. Bulletin 329 gives information about all types. utomatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
(c33h) Established 1891 
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“All Aboard” 


N.S.B.A. Convention Plans and a 


State Association Inventory 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


This issue of the JoURNAL will reach its 
readers at about the time the White House 
Conference on Education is being held in 
Washington, D. C. Some 2000 lay and pro- 
fessional delegates from every state and 
territory and from hundreds of organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with educa- 
tional problems will be in attendance. Not 
the least of these is the National School 
Boards Association and its affiliated asso- 
ciations in nearly all of the states. For, in 
the final analysis, it is the local school 
boards of this country on whom the re- 
sponsibility must rest for adopting com- 
munity-approved policies which will seek to 
carry out in months and years to come the 
conclusions and recommendations reached 
at the White House Conference. 

As nearly everyone knows by now, the 
White House Conference on Education has 
been in the making ever since Congress in 
July, 1954, passed authorizing legislation, 
and since President Eisenhower appointed 
his committee of 33 in November of last 
year. The legislation also provided assist- 
ance to the states for the holding of state 
and territorial conferences leading up to the 
White House Conference, and all of these 
have been held during the past 12 months, 
a large number of them this present fall. 
Many states have held regional conferences 
as well. 

In addition, the movement to stimulate 
the holding of hundreds of similar confer- 
ences at the local level, community by 
community, has been prompted by the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, assisted by the National School 
Boards Association and by many voluntary 
agencies including the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and Rotary Interna- 
tional. The total result has been a re- 
markable focusing of public attention on 
the problems facing the schools at every 
level, all of which has made 1955 a notable 
year in the field of public education. 

With the holding of the White House 
Conference and the submission of the re- 
port which the Committee will make to the 
President, such questions naturally arise as 
“What next?” “Where do we go from 
here?” Obviously, we have just made a 
beginning. The problems are so complex, 
the needs of the schools are so great, that 
no quick or easy answers can be expected. 
Since the answers must ultimately be sup- 
plied by the people of America through 
their authorized representatives, the local 
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school boards, a big first step has been 
taken in centering so much attention on 
these matters and in providing so many 
opportunities for their open discussion. 

Now the object is to keep the ball roll- 
ing and not lose the momentum which has 
been developed with so much effort on the 
part of so many people and organizations. 
Other local, regional, and state conferences 
should be scheduled in the months and 
years ahead, which will serve to capitalize 
on the recommendations of the White 
House Conference, to maintain popular 
concern, to improve common understand- 
ings, and to rally increasing support for 
our system of universal, tax-supported, 
public education. 


N.S.B.A. Convention Plans 


To this end, the Board of Directors of 
the National School Boards Association has 
adopted as the theme for the 1956 Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, February 16-18, 
“School Boards Look Ahead,” and has pro- 
vided one whole day on the program for 





THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 


“Teach the young people how to 
think, not what to think.” 
— Sipwney SUGARMAN 

To think creatively, minds have to be 
exercised, disciplined, stimulated, and 
released. This should be the true objec- 
tive of teaching. Where instruction pre- 
scribes the content of thought as well 
as the method, there can be no advance 
beyond the bounds of present knowl- 
edge. Where it guides the thinking 
process, but sets no limits to the explora- 
tions of the mind, the creative poten- 
tialities of human thought are beyond 
calculation. This is the function of edu- 
cation in the free democracies where 
mass indoctrination by government is 
not tolerated. It is a privilege that we 
could enjoy in fuller measure were our 
people to insist on raising the caliber 
of the teaching profession in America 
to the highest possible level. — E. M. T. 





a discussion of the 1955 Conferences on 
Education. This will be on Friday, Febru- 
ary 17, in the Chalfonte Hotel where all 








sessions of the Convention will be held. 
Friday morning a general session in the 
Carolina Room will listen to talks by 
leaders qualified to present the challenges 
which have resulted from (1) the local 
community conferences, (2) the state con- 
ferences, and (3) the White House Confer- 
ence itself. Whatever time remains will be 
devoted to answering questions from the 
audience. 

In the afternoon, the 1200 to 1500 board 
members with their administrators and 
guests will be divided into five regional 
groups — Northeast, Southeast, Midwest, 
Southwest, and West—each chaired by 
an N.S.B.A. regional co-ordinator, to dis- 
cuss the applications in their respective re- 
gions on the challenges presented at the 
morning session. Plans are being developed 
to provide a maximum amount of audi- 
ence participation in these regional meet- 
ings, so that a free interchange of ideas 
and procedures may be enjoyed with profit 
to all. In this way it is hoped that board 
members and others attending the N.S.B.A. 
Convention may generate spirit and de- 
termination to return to their respective 
regions, states, and localities and make 
certain that school problems are given ade- 
quate attention from now on. 

Contributing further to the theme of 
“Looking Ahead,” the afternoon of the 
first day of the Convention — Thursday, 
February 16—will be given over to a 
general session which will review the out- 
comes of the N.S.B.A. Symposium held in 
Kansas City, September 29—October 1, and 
described in these columns last month. It 
is believed that the Convention attendants, 
coming from practically every part of the 
country and representing wide variations 
in the adequacy and effectiveness of their 
schools, should have the benefit of these 
reports and will find much of interest and 
profit in them. 

Other features of this Sixteenth Annual 
Convention will include the opening session 
on Thursday morning at 10:00 a.m., con- 
cerned chiefly with N.S.B.A. affairs; an 
address that evening by E. Boyd Campbell. 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, followed by a social 
hour; an address on Friday evening by 
Dr. Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools in Glencoe, Ill., and incoming presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators, followed by some featured 
entertainment; the important business ses- 
sion on Saturday morning; a variety of 
group meetings on Saturday afternoon; and 
the annual banquet on Saturday evening. 

The Saturday afternoon group meetings 
will be designed to provide something for 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ichigan school chooses 





Fenestra windows for the strength 


of steel...plus a lifetime finish that 








never needs painting! 


Easy-to-maintain Fenestre Intermediate Projected Windows in the Gier Park Elementary 
School, Lansing, Michigan. They can be cleaned and screened from the inside, without ladders we 
or scaffolds. Architect: Simpson & Hartwick, Lansing. Contractor: Granger Brothers, Lansing. 
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These galvanized-bonderized windows deliver the lowest 
lifetime maintenance costs of any windows on the market! 


Fenestra* Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows are 
made of solid bar steel sections, for the strongest 
possible window construction. Steel is noncombustible, 
and is the most fire-resistant material for windows. . . 
hardware never pulls off . . . steel offers ideal putty 
adhesion . . . no glass breakage resulting from expansion 
and contraction. 

And all these wonderful qualities of steel are per- 
manently preserved by an exclusive double protective 
coating. Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick 
zinc coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s 
own special plant—the only one of its kind in 
America. Then a process called Bonderizing adds a 


EnNCSTTA SB. 


INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS 


non-metallic coating over the zinc. The result is a 
handsome silvery-looking finish that protects the 
windows for life, without painting! And the cost of 
this modern, durable finish is as little as the cost 
of two inside-outside coats of paint. Imagine the 
year-after-year savings in painting costs alone! 
Forcomplete information, contact your local Fenestra 
representative. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. Or write for our free booklet on Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and Bonderizing. Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Dept. AS-12, 2256 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. +® 
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GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! ‘ : > { ’ P 7 f vG 
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ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS ¢ METAL BUILDING nt 


PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR* * ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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N.S.B.A. CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 5) 


everyone, and several new groups are being 
scheduled in addition to those for (1) 
board members from cities of over 500,000 
population, and (2) members of State 
Boards of Education, which have been held 
regularly for several years past. The new 
meetings are for (3) board members from 
suburban communities around metropolitan 
centers, who seem to have some problems 
peculiar to themselves; (4) members of 
boards which serve in an intermediate ca- 
pacity between local districts and the 
state to furnish special services to a num- 
ber of local districts which each alone 
could not afford; and (5) all other Con- 
vention attendants who have no specific 
group interest but who have questions they 
would like to raise and hear discussed. This 
last will be a sort of free-for-all meeting 
without any set program but with an ex- 
pert moderator who can keep the session 
moving in lively fashion. It could be a lot 
of fun as well as an opportunity to blow 
off steam and air that pet peeve. 

The day prior to the opening of the Con- 
vention — that is, Wednesday, February 15 
— the Board of Directors of the N.S.B.A. 
will hold an important meeting in the after- 
noon. At the same time the executive secre- 
taries of all the state school boards associa- 
tions will hold a meeting to consider ways 
and means of strengthening their services 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE and LURIA Steel Buildings 





tise 


Grade School, Community District Unit 213, 
fe Fancy Prairie, iiinois. 


_——, 
@® LURIA ENGINEERING Company 





to local district boards and their affiliated 
relationships with the National Association. 
That evening a dinner will be attended 
jointly by the state secretaries and the 
N.S.B.A. board members, designed to pro- 
mote closer liaison and greater effectiveness 
in the whole association movement. 

Thursday noon, February 16, the presi- 
dents of the state associations and the 
National officers will sit down together at 
a luncheon, and Friday noon has been des- 
ignated as the time when any state desir- 
ing a get-together of its own people may 
schedule a luncheon by making arrange- 
ments with the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
management. Each year more such con- 
genial affairs are held. 

On Saturday, of course, in addition to 
the choice of programs at their own Con- 
vention, board members have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Atlantic City auditorium 
and view the commercial, architectural, and 
educational exhibits on display for the 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators which opens on Sun- 
day and extends to the following Thursday. 
Board members who can are urged to re- 
main over and participate with their super- 
intendents in some of the general sessions 
and group discussions of this great pro- 
fessional meeting. 

Reservations for both the N.S.B.A. and 
A.A.S.A. conventions should be made well 
in advance. If vou are planning to attend 
and do not have your room reserved, act 


without further delay. Your superintendent 
will have received the proper pink reserva- 
tion blanks from the A.A.S.A. office, and 
N.S.B.A. headquarters has supplied each 
state school boards association office with 
similar blanks bearing a “School Board” 
stamp. Board members should secure 
these blanks from the state association 
secretary, fill them out with arrival and 
departure dates and times, specify the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotels as prior- 
ity of preferences, and mail the blanks 
to the Convention Housing Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


State Association Inventory 


It is several years since we have included 
in these columns a report on the current 
status of the associations of school boards 
which have been rapidly gaining strength 
and importance in many states. Since it is 
the local district board memberships which 
support the state associations, and through 
them, in turn, the National School Boards 
Association, JOURNAL readers will be inter- 
ested in some of the findings of a recent 
survey conducted from N.S.B.A._ head- 
quarters. 

There are 44 active state school boards 
associations, with two others (Maryland 
and Ohio) about to organize, and the re- 
maining two (Maine and Nevada) giving 
thought to the matter. The oldest associa- 
tion is in Pennsylvania, and it has had a 

(Concluded on page 66) 








Limestone Community High School, 
near Peoria, Illinois. 


ARCHITECTS: HEWITT & BASTIAN pron, nx. 


All the INDIVIDUALITY OF CUSTOM-BUILT 


STRUCTURES plus the ADAPTABILITY and ECONOMY 
of LURIA’S STANDARDIZATION... 


More and more, Luria Standardized Steel Frames are employed in 
successful school architecture. By designing around and inside them, 
today’s architects are achieving handsome, custom-designed 
structures at less cost ...and in less time. For the complete Luria story, 


contact your nearest Luria office for a catalog or personal call. 


NEW YORK 17 


Plans: BETHLEHEM, PA. ¢ District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D.C. ¢ Dealers in Principal Cities and Canada 
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For more than a half century the 
famous Peabody Seal of Quality on 
an item of school furniture has been 
considered the equivalent to the mark 
of Sterling on silver. During our 
second half century of service to the 
schools of America, we pause to 
pledge ourselves again to greater ef- 
forts so that we may render even 
better service to our customers, real- 
izing that now more than ever that the only firm 
and lasting foundation on which a business can 


grow 1S Superior service. 





NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


Wo One Euer Regretted Suying Zuality! 
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SAFELY— AND ON TIME: | 





This i is the season for sudden and violent wuss changes, a grave responsibility 
for all who buy and specify school bus tires. Are you sure the tires on your buses, 
right now, are the most dependable, the safest, that can be had? There have been 
great improvements made in winter tires. Consider these: 








GRIP TRED* 


for mud and snow 


HUNDREDS OF CLEATS, nearly 2,000 
sharp gripping edges—plus deeply 
indented shoulders and broader, flatter 
tread — give you SAFER TRACTION in 
deep snow and mud 











ROAD LUG § STEEL GRIP* 











3-T CORD 


GREATEST TIRE SAVER | 


and they're all built with 


N 20 YEARS! 


for on-and-off the pavement for ice and packed snow 

DEEP, HEAVY, CROSSBAR LUGS and “‘full- THOUSANDS OF STEEL CLAWS for dig-in 

traction’’ shoulders for SAFER TRACTION traction on hard-packed snow, ice and rain- 

on the highway or country road. Con- slick roads. ‘‘Traction wave'’ rib design 

tinuous center rib for smooth rolling, spreads claw-action over entire width of 

long wear. tread, ends traction-loss from grooving. Extra 
bonus of springtime mileage after claws are 
worn down! 

Goodyear’s exclusive process 3-T Cord is the most durable 


Goodyear has ever produced. It cuts delays, repairs 
and tire-cost-per-mile to lowest points ever. Get all the 
facts before you buy or specify any school bus tire! 


* Also available in similar treads for automobiles. 





Look for this sign; there’s a 








GooD, 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 






te ay se (ay EASIEST OPENING SCHOOL WINDOWS 


Goodyear dealer near you. 


‘YEAR 


Ve Tred, Road Lug —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Mississippi Pattern Provides ee en 
Maximum Distribution of saat i aaa aaa 
Daylight in Modern School 








While the quality of north light is generally regarded as the best obtainable, Mississippi's Ye” 
Pentecor, set with prisms horizontal and toward the inside, makes the best even better in the 
north elevation of the Laraway School where, it is installed in the upper lights. For Pentecor achieves 
maximum distribution of daylight at moderate cost . . . floods rooms with softened, undistorted 
natural light. To obtain similar beneficial daylighting on the south side of the school, that ele- 
vation was glazed with Pentecor, with glare reducing finish on the pattern side only, and set 
with prisms horizontal and toward the inside. Thus, sun glare from that direction has been min- 
imized. Sharp shadows have been reduced ... the quality of daylighting has been improved. 


The architect is well pleased with the results of this installation which utilizes a technique widely 
favored for school glazing. Pentecor so installed, provides plenty of high level illumination that 
protects precious young eyes from fatigue . . . helps students see better, work better, feel better. 


When you build or remodel your school buildings, specify translucent, 
light diffusing glass by Mississippi. Available everywhere in a wide range 
of patterns and surface finishes to meet any school daylighting problem 
within any school budget. 








( Write for copy, “Better 
COMPANY Daylighting For Schools”. 


Address Dept, 14. 


88 ANGELICA ST. 2%. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 44 FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


« “ 
fae 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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LUDBDMAN loybealion invited 


with 26 other Outstanding American Manufacturers of School Building 
Products and Equipment 


to participate in 


SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS e U.S. A. 


the traveling exhibition sponsored by the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village and The Encyclopedia Americana 








“Schoolroom Progress U.S.A.” is a traveling educational exhibition touring 250 major 
cities which will give school officials an opportunity to see the changes in schoolroom 
construction over the years. Featured are replicas of schoolrooms of 1840 and 1890 
contrasted with the ideal classroom of today and tomorrow. Ludman’s Auto-Lok 
Windows, an integral part of today’s new schools, are displayed in that part of the 
exhibit which reveals the latest in classroom architecture. Ludman is proud to participate 
in a project which represents a major contribution to educational thinking. Ludman 
invites you to see the exhibit when it comes to your city. 
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Ludman Auto-Lok 
Control Bar 
Window opens 
without touching 
screen. Pull bar 

up to open, push 
down to close. 
Completely 
eliminates push 

up screens. 


oes Bibra \ inte mic 


SCHOOL WINDOW 


CONTROL BAR 
WINDOWS 


School boards select Ludman Auto-Lok Control Bar Windows for 
many reasons, perhaps the most important of which are to assure 
greater comfort for the pupil and teacher while at the same time 
offering lower maintenance costs. No other school window offers 
such extreme ease of operation, a slight pull on the bar upward 
to open, down to close . . . all done without affecting the screen 


at all . . . eliminates push-up screens . . . the safest school 


window ever made! 


Here is a school window that offers big savings in maintenance 
and upkeep. The Ludman Auto-lok Control Bar Window is 
positively ‘‘student-proof’’. No parts to work loose...no operator 
handles to bend or break . . . no gears to strip. No adjustments or 
replacement of any part of the Ludman Auto-lok operating 
mechanism necessary ever. Truly the most perfect of all school 
windows! 


Ludman Auto-Lok Control Bar Windows are the only win- 
dows engineered to meet ALL school window requirements 
. .. the only windows that fully meet ALL ten requirements 
that experts* agree are essential in a window. 


Ludman Control Bar Windows have no equal. Consider these 
unusual features: instantaneous weather control . . . injury-proof 
construction . . . lock protection against vandals . . . life-time 
trouble-free operation ... plus fresh air while it's raining . . . cooler 
in summer . . . warmer in winter . . . easiest, quickest windows to 
clean (from the inside too) . . . handsome appearance. Specify 


Ludman for products by Ludman have no equal! 


. 


* Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro in “Windows in Modern Architecture’ 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


Oe ees eee eee ee ee eee eee ee dO ee 


LUDMAN CORPORATION © NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA Dept. (ASB-12) | 


modern schools. 
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| Please send me full information on Auto-Lok windows for | 
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LUDMAN (by0ulon 


NORTH MIAMI e FLORIDA 
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No. 54 Folding Chairs in South Side High School, Gadsden, Ala. 


School audiences appreciate COMFORT! 
American Seating Folding Chairs 


TUDENTS, teachers, parents, faculty, all want comfort—and 
this same comfort assures better attention for the speakers 
and instructors who face school audiences. That’s one big reason 
why American Seating Folding Chairs outnumber all others in 
school use! This comfort, combined with safety, durability, and 
convenience, produces the VALUE which must be the ultimate 
guide for school purchasing agents. 


Added comfort is now available: all models can now be fur- 
nished with arm-rests, which fold automatically as the chair 
is folded. Or No. 53 (only) may also be had with a plywood 
tablet-arm, folded manually. 


American Seating Folding Chairs are unconditionally guar- 


anteed in normal use, by the World’s Leader in Public Seating. 
Mail the coupon today! 


FOUR POPULAR 
SEAT STYLES 


No. 53 


has shaped steel seat. 


No. 54 


has formed birch seat. 


No. 56 

is upholstered in high- 
quality vinyl-plastic 
material of unusual beauty 
and ruggedness; choice 

of 5 colors. 


No. 60 

has wide, deep spring 
seat, upholstered in a 
large selection of 
materials, including Dupont 
Fabrilite in 7 colors. 





No. 53 with 
arm-rests 





CAN BE GROUPED EASILY 
Clamps lock American Seating Folding Chairs in groups of 2, 3, or 
4 chairs. 1” apart, for quick alignment in large installations. Steel 
threshold: locks ends of rows, separating rows 30” back to back. 
Available in sections to accommodate 3 or more rows. Handy storage 
trucks are available in four styles. 





Book rack (fils these chairs only)— Plywood tablet-arm, on No. 53 only, Street 


tseesenenene== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =sseeeeee" 


© | am interested in 
C No. 56 Imitation-leather upholstered seat 
Name of school or church__. 


OVER 11 MILLION NOW IN SERVICE! 


American Seating Company 


Dept. 4-F, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan © World’s Leader in Public Seating 


© Please send your latest catalog on AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS 


____(quantity) © No. 53 Steel seat No. 54 Birch seat 


© No. 60 Deep Spring upholstered seat 








Snops over rear cross braces; sturdily 


12%” by 21%”; folded manually 
built; holds books up to 1%” thick. 


when chair is folded for storage. 


City and Zone. 
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Administering the Secondary School Program 
for Intellectually Impaired Students 


L. R. DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


W. F. ANDERSON, JR., Ph.D. 


CHOOL WINDOW ENGINEERING 


—“, 


oe eee 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology 


University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


The “intellectually impaired” student has 
become a major problem today for the 
secondary school administrator. If we 
accept the definition of the intellectually 
impaired student as being any student with 
an I.Q. less than 85, we find that between 
five and ten per cent of our high-school- 
aged population would fall into this classi- 
fication. This high incidence of slow learn- 
ers poses a_ real challenge to the 
administrator who considers the implica- 
tions for our society. 

While this group of children has always 
constituted a special educational problem, 
not until fairly recent years has a signifi- 
cant number of mentally impaired children 
remained in school long enough to reach 
the secondary school level. With our 
changing concept of education has come a 
new attitude toward the impaired child. 
Educational opportunities, we now believe, 
should be made available to all children, 
not simply to the more fortunate. The 
question is no longer: “Shall the intellec- 
tually impaired child be educated?” The 
question is: “How best can he be 
educated?” 

The intellectually impaired student, as 
we have said, is designated as a student 
having an I.Q. less than 85. These are the 
children who have commonly been referred 
to as “slow learners,” or under more ex- 
acting terminology as dull, borderline, and 
morons. It is important that this student 
not be confused with the student of higher 
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1.Q. who has some specific academic disa- 
bility such as low reading ability. The latter 
is more properly classified as pseudo- 
mentally handicapped. It is a major re- 
sponsibility of the administrator to help 
his staff develop techniques to distinguish 
between these two types of students — the 
mentally impaired and the pseudo-mentally 
handicapped. 

The child with an I.Q. below 50 can be 
labeled as absolutely mentally handicapped. 
This child is so severely deficient mentally 
that he can best be cared for through con- 
tinuous institutional care. 

The intellectually impaired are educable 
and can profit from an educational pro- 
gram which meets their needs. If the 
unique characteristics of these children are 
discovered, understood, and provided for, 
they will be able to find places of their 
own in American society. If society fails 
to provide for these children, both the 
individual and society will suffer a severe 
loss. By ignoring the characteristics of the 
intellectually impaired students, we allow 
them to experience a high amount of frus- 
tration, and too often they find their way 
into the state institutions for the feeble- 
minded, prisons, or the back bedrooms of 
their homes. The democratic way of life 
dictates that we provide these children with 
the opportunities that we would provide for 
ourselves and our children. 

Since the mentally impaired child will be 
handicapped academically, it becomes a 
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paramount obligation of the administrator 
to make special provisions for the child’s 
educational program. The solution too fre- 
quently employed is that of ignoring the 
child and his needs by failing and retain- 
ing him in the same grade. Such a policy, 
however, is not really a solution since fail- 
ure only aggravates the child’s adjustment 
problems which are probably already 
severe. 


Homogeneous Classing 


The segregated enrichment class is a plan 
that is widely used and appears to have 
certain advantages. This is a form of 
homogeneous grouping according to intel- 
ligence. Here the intellectually impaired 
are removed from regular classes and are 
placed together in a special class. Care is 
usually taken to make the classes fairly 
homogeneous. The homogeneous class has 
a number of points in its favor. The men- 
tally impaired child competes with children 
of ability comparable to his. Since the in- 
structional work is adjusted to a uniform 
low level of achievement, he has greater 
opportunities to experience success and en- 
joy reward and prestige. 

There are, however, major criticisms that 
are made of this plan. Often the courses are 
merely a watering-down of the regular cur- 
riculum rather than an adaptation to meet 
the special needs of these children. Another 
major criticism of this special class is that 
it is undemocratic. The intellectually im- 
paired children are aware that they have 
been set apart in special classes. Further- 
more, they are denied the social stimulation 
and other benefits which might occur from 
working with brighter children. 


Partial Special Training 

Perhaps a more defensible arrangement, 
and one which the writers recommend, is a 
compromise plan in which the mentally 
impaired children attend separate classes 
for training in subject areas such as. arith- 
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metic, language, arts, natural and social 
studies. The aim in these classes is to 
enrich the education of these pupils by 
offering instruction on their intellectual 
level in accordance with their needs. Such 
a class is frequently labeled the “home- 
room,” and certainly such a homeroom 
would require a teacher who understands 
the learning problems of these children. In 
other areas of the curriculum, where the 
intellectually impaired can compete rela- 
tively satisfactorily with brighter students 
and can benefit from the association, there 
would be no effort at grouping. Such cur- 
riculum areas would center around common 
social learnings — music as found in the 
chorus or glee club, art, recreation, student 
government, and activity programs. 

Regardless of how the program may be 

organized for the education of the intellec- 
tually impaired, the instructions should be 
based upon certain recognized principles: 

1. The learning materials should be 
as concrete in nature as possible. 

2. One of the objectives of the cur- 
riculum should be the development 
of self-respect and confidence. 

3. There should be an emphasis on the 
practical. , 

4. Instructional topics should be re- 
lated to the immediate environ- 
ment. : 

5. Learning experiences should be 
simple in nature. 

6. These children learn more by do- 
ing or through actual performance 
rather than through listening and 
reading. 

7. These children need to feel and ex- 
perience the interest of others. 

8. The development of good work 
habits is a must for these children. 

The selection of pupils to be included in 

the special classes for the mentally im- 
paired is one of the most important of all 
administrative considerations. Since the 
program is planned specifically for the 
mentally impaired child, the administrator, 
as pointed out, should carefully avoid plac- 
ing the pseudo-mentally handicapped in the 
class. As a number of writers have pointed 
out, intellectually impaired students have 
certain common characteristics. A few of 
the characteristics which are helpful in 
identifying this group of pupils are: 

1. These children are handicapped 
academically — school progress is 
slower than normal. 

2. They make low scores on group 


intelligence tests (1.Q. 85 and 
below). 

3. They are usually retarded (in terms 
of the group) two or more years 
on group achievement tests. 

4. These children generally have a 
short attention span. 

5. They have great difficulty with ab- 
stract material. 

6. They are usually poor readers. 


The Teacher Is Vital 

Probably nothing is more vital to the 
success of the program than the selection 
of a thoroughly trained teacher. By thor- 
oughly trained teacher, we refer to the 
teacher who possesses the desire to work 
with this special group, who will strive to 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ARE BASICALLY 
LIKE OTHER CHILDREN 





It must always be remembered that the education of exceptional children has 
basic concepts and goals in common with the education of all children. The same 
principles of child development prevail. A deaf child is a child with a hearing 
handicap. As a child, he has all the needs, desires, and physical energy of children 
in general. Basically, the only way in which he differs from an average child 
is his inability to hear; and, because of this hearing handicap, he is unable to 
speak. This difference makes it necessary to plan his education with special 
consideration for his disabilities. The mentally retarded child, the child with 
visual impairment, the crippled child, and every other exceptional child has 
fundamental motives and drives common to children in general; but along with 
those common characteristics there is in each case a specific handicap or excep- 
tional condition that requires an adjustment or special service in his educational 
program. That program should be designed with full recognition of (a) his 
likeness to normal children and (b) his special needs. This, in brief, constitutes 
the modern approach to the education of exceptional children. 

From the 1954-55 Annual Report of the Ames, Iowa, Public Schools. Prepared 
by Dr. Walter L. Hetzel, Superintendent of Schools and the Staff of the Schools. 





understand their difficulties, and who will 
obtain supplementary training in order to 
deal effectively with special curricula and 
learnings. Among the characteristics of 
this teacher should be a high tolerance 
level, by which is meant the ability to be 
kind and patient in the face of repeated 
teaching and learning difficulties. Keeping in 
mind the level of intelligence of these 
young people with whom the teacher will 
work, the secondary school administrator 
might profit by selecting a successful ele- 
mentary school teacher who is acquainted 
with the problems and techniques of deal- 
ing with the immature. In addition, of 
course, the teacher will need experience in 
the special techniques and methods of edu- 
cating the intellectually impaired. Many 
universities offer this training in their de- 
partments of special education or educa- 
tional psychology. 

What should be the size of this class of 
intellectively impaired? The answer to the 
question will, of course, vary with the 
characteristics of the local situation, but, 
in general, instruction will proceed more 
economically and advantageously if classes 
are kept small. It seems probable that a 
very successful teacher could handle as 


many as 20 intellectually impaired adoles- 
cents, but most special teachers begin to 
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lose some effectiveness when classes grow 
larger than 15. 

Scheduling is another of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the administrator in the 
management of the program for the intel- 
lectually impaired students. It is important 
that this group be scheduled with the other 
children when they are able to deal effec- 
tively with the situations. When physical 
education, shop, art, music, or activity 
periods are offered, it is essential that these 
activities be made available to the slow 
student. When impaired children are not 
able to compete successfully, the activities 
should be scheduled separately for their 
special class. 


A Mutual Responsibility 

The last consideration to be made is the 
necessity of looking upon the education of 
the intellectually impaired as a team re- 
sponsibility. It is essential that the ad- 
ministrator, with the special teacher, assist 
the parents of the child in their attempts 
to be accepting and realistic. By objec- 
tively evaluating the characteristics of this 
child and then discussing these in terms 
of the curricula and the offerings of the 
special class, the administrator must help 
the parents to revise their aspirations and 
thus decrease the opportunities for the 
child’s experiencing emotional tension and 
frustration. Once parents understand that 
their child will never completely “outgrow” 
his intellectual impairment, they have a 
sounder basis for objectively planning with 
him his future. Another suggestion that 
assists this type of adjustment is to send 
reports home of the child’s progress rather 
than his failures. 

It is well to remember that the pupil who 
is intellectually impaired is, first of all, a 
child possessing the same basic needs as 
all other children. These are the needs for 
security, recognition, mastery, belonging, 
and new experiences. Whether these needs 
are met will depend in a large measure 
upon the wisdom of the school administra- 
tor in planning the program for these 
children. 
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How Can You Win 


THOMAS C. FETHERSTON 


President 
Board of Education 
Oceanside, N. Y. 


ANDREW S. SOUTHARD 


Vice-President 
Board of Education 
Oceanside, N. Y. 


Public schools are, and must be, managed 
by the people of the local community 
through their own boards of education. 
This statement recognizes, and is based 
upon, the thoroughly validated premise 
that each community is different. The 
needs of communities vary. The aims and 
ambitions of the people for their children 
are not uniform in extent or direction. 

Sociological, economic, and geographical 
conditions give each community a person- 
ality of its own. Boards themselves are 
different. Some things that can be done 
easily, naturally, and effectively by one 
board may be strained, difficult, and not 
at. all. productive when done by another. 

In the final analysis it is the community, 
the citizens of the community, who pro- 
vide education for the children. Boards of 
education are elected or appointed by 
these citizens to serve the important func- 
tion of educational leadership. It is their 
job to lead and guide the citizens so they 
will make available programs that will in- 
sure for each individual child the kind of 
an education he needs and should have, and 
to see that these programs are carried out. 
It is a challenging assignment. 

Over a good many years there have been 
successes and failures of boards of educa- 
tion in providing for the needs of their 
children and their communities. The foun- 
dations and the structures of many suc- 
essful programs have been studied. These 
all lead to one conclusion: The principal 
component of success in gaining public 
support for an affirmative program of edu- 
cation is intelligent, positive, and cour- 
ageous leadership by the board of 
education. 

Leadership is a dynamic, creative func- 
tion. People accept leadership, and follow 
it not because they must, but because they 
want to do so. They believe leadership is 
to the best interests of themselves and of 
those things that they hold important. 


Basis of Leadership 


Leadership is always premised upon 
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respect and confidence; respect for the in- 
tegrity, sincerity, ability, and purposeful- 
ness of the group and the individuals, and 
confidence that their actions will always 
be based upon careful, objective study, 
patient examination and appraisal, and 
sound conclusions reached without prejudg- 
ment or pressure. The best of leadership 
will not offset the weakness of an unsound 
educational program — one based upon in- 
complete information, casual study of al- 
ternative ideas, or a patchwork, rationalized 
effort to support hasty or emotional con- 
clusions. Sound decisions and sound pro- 
posals must be based upon facts. Facts are 
truth. 

What facts do we need to gain and 
maintain public support for our schools? 
How do we get them? How can we be 
sure they are the facts and all the facts? 

Let us divide this problem into two 
parts: (1) those things that involve the 
normal operation and management of the 
school system, and (2) the special problems 
that are faced in planning school plants or 
curriculum expansions. 

Knowledge by the board about what is 
going on in the schools has to be founded 
on a clear concept of the purposes and 
principles of education, and supported by 
an effective, organized stream of informa- 
tion blowing continuously between the 
system’s superintendent, or other chief ad- 
ministrator, and board members. The super- 
intendent must realize that the board can- 
not function in its relations with the public 
without a rather complete knowledge of 
what is happening, and should have some 
method available to keep the board in- 
formed about normal as well as unusual 
operating matters. 

You will notice we have said, “Keep 
the board informed.” Most of this will be 
after action is taken. We must assume that 
the superintendent will take immediate ac- 
tion on all matters within his administra- 
tive authority, checking in advance only 
those things on which a policy line has not 
been established or upon which policy or 


Support for Your Schools? 


its precedurail application is not clear. 

The board, on the other hand, should 
expect that members would not be bothered 
with detail or with office or classroom 
trivia. The effective operation of a two- 
way communication program between the 
superintendent and the board, in which 
both have faith and confidence, dissipates 
any feeling of insecurity on the part of 
either. 


School-Plant Expansion 

What about facts as a basis of plant- 
expansion decisions? In thinking basically 
about new schools you have two factors to 
consider: the children you now have in 
your schools, and the children you are go- 
ing to have in the future. 

The first is finite and specific. You know 
how many you have, by grades, by class- 
room, by ages — and you know how many 
children there are now living in the district 
you will have to provide for in the next 
four years. You can be sure of these figures. 
You have to supplement these statistics, 
however, with sound estimates for the fu- 
ture, based on anticipated growth. Here 
you encounter difficulties. 

Estimates must not be too high, or you 
will run into the great specter of every 
Taxpayer’s Association — overbuilding. If 
you estimate too low you simply put off 
the final solution of our real problem, and 
you probably will spend more money doing 
a job in two or more bites than doing it 
all at once. 

In the difficult area of forecasting popu- 
lation trends, there are ways of establishing 
premises that within limits are accurate, 
and, above all, that you can explain to the 
people in simple terms that the people will 
understand. 

When the board is in possession of the 
facts, it is in a position to make decisions. 
either in a general or a special situation. 

Responsibility for arriving at sound de- 
cisions, and the responsibility for the de- 
cisions after they are made are the board’s. 
and the board’s alone. Responsibility cannot 
be evaded; it cannot be shared by pro- 
fessional people, citizens’ groups or com- 
mittees, architects, bankers, attorneys, or 
anyone else. Here the board must exercise 
its leadership in completely accepting its 
responsibilities and obligation. ; 


The Final Responsibility 

The board should get all the advice, all 
the suggestions, all the counsel, and all the 
public participation it needs and can get. 
The board can, and should, discuss its ideas 
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with individuals and groups that are in a 
position to contribute facts, ideas, and opin- 
ions for the consideration of the board. But 
the board and everyone else must under- 
stand clearly that the board, as a moral 
obligation as well as a duty under the law, 
must make, and must take full responsi- 
bility for, the final conclusions and 
decisions. 

This requires courage. Then, too, the 
making of decisions demands thinking, 
serious, careful thinking... 

But these are things that people want 
and expect from their boards of education. 
People do not want the board to abdicate 
or to be pushed out of its position of 
leadership and responsibility. Some may 
try to get you to give up this position — 
but if you do, if you weaken, if you vascil- 
late or show a lack of understanding, or 
determination, or courage, they will despise 
you for it. You will be lost, and so will 
your program. 

Human beings want to feel secure. They 
want to feel that you have explored all the 
possibilities, all the alternativ.s, and have 
come up with a_ thoughtfully reasoned 
answer. The best answer. They will test 
you, by tossing alternatives at you. They'll 
question matters of economy especially, as 
every one of us knows. But they really want 
to be convinced that you do have the right 
answers and that you are sure of your 
grounds. They want leadership; they want 
to feel secure and confident in those into 
whose hands they have placed the responsi- 
bility for education in the community. 

You remember, of course, the bit of 
Oriental philosophy which says, “The man 
who knows, and knows that he knows is a 
wise man: follow him.” This is true, and 
people will. 

When you have arrived at a point where 
you know for a certainty what you think 
is right, and what you think should be 
done, you have the problem of getting 
others to concur with you. 


Unity in Decisions 

First, you have to make sure that de- 
cisions have been reached with which every 
member of the board and the administra- 
tors can heartily agree. If you have not 
arrived at this point you are not ready to 
go to the public. You then must restudy 
and reconstruct until all are in accord on 


some program that each individual 
can conscientiously and _ enthusiastically 
support. 


Nothing destroys public confidence like a 
divided board, or an irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the board and the profes- 
sional administration. Nothing helps so 
much as to have the whole team working 
with all their might for a well-defined, 
carefully considered program. 

If there are any areas of doubt or differ- 
ences of opinion among the school officials, 
the whole matter should be reappraised 
and restudied. Compromise is often not 
enough. The program should not be a 
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Throughout the grades, opportunities 
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patchwork job. It should be an entity, com- 


plete, comprehensive, and one which the - 


whole group can support with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Then you owe it to our citizens to 
present our ideas and proposals so they 
can be thoroughly understood, and so peo- 
ple can take intelligent action in supporting 
or opposing them. 

It is necessary to form our thoughts into 
crystal-clear ideas, thinking these ideas 
through from the point of view of the 
people themselves, and then presenting 
them to the people in simple, sharp, under- 
standable words. 

One of the first things to think about is 
the true meanings of the words we use. Do 
people, when they hear your words, form 
the same mental picture you had in your 


mind when you used the words? And 
how do you know? 
What, for instance, does a 16-room 


school mean to Mr. and Mrs. Public? What 
exactly does “functional capacity” mean? 
What do you mean by classroom? Is a 
physics laboratory a classroom? What’s a 
neighborhood school? Is it different from 
a “community school”? What do these 
words really mean to people: “progressive 
education,” “modular construction,” “mul- 
tiple use’’? 


Simple, short, clear words are sincere 
words. People understand what they mean, 
and believe them. They inspire confidence 
and respect. 


When People Understand 


People favor things that they understand, 
and are always suspicious of things that 
seem complicated, devious, indistinct, or 
obscure, or are presented in words that 
are pompous or highly technical, profes- 
sional, or pseudo-professional. 

Any trace of Condescension or of a pat- 
ronizing attitude is fatal. This can be 
avoided by clarity and simplicity of 
language. 

In summary: The board member should 
be determined to accept leadership for 
school affairs in his community. He must 
decide upon courses of action based on 
facts. His board and his administrators are 
all in enthusiastic agreement. He has agreed 
upon what people want to know and what 
he has to tell them. He has organized all 
our ideas in language that people can easily 
understand. 

Now all the board member has to do 
is to communicate his ideas to the minds 
of all the people in our community. The 


(Concluded on page 63) 





IDEA COMMUNICATION MEDIA CHECK LIST 


I. Personal Contacts 


a) With individuals (most important) 
b) With thought leaders 

c) With organized groups 

d) Through board and adm‘nistrators 
e) Through professional staff 

f) Through existing groups and com- 
mittees 

1. Parent-teacher groups 

2. Service clubs 

3. Citizens committees 

Through specially organized groups 
1. Special committees 

2. Block-by-block organizations 

h) Through thought leaders 

. Professional people 

. Ministers 

. Business leaders 

. Political leaders 

. Editors and publishers 


II. Group Contacts 


a) Speeches before 
1. Parent-teacher associations 
. Civic associations 
. Taxpayers associations 
- Service clubs 
- Women’s clubs 
Chambers of commerce 
Church groups 
. School groups (assemblies, etc.) 
. Other groups 
Speeches by: 
1. Board members 
2. Administrators 
3. Well-informed citizens 
4. Others 
Exhibits and demonstrations 
(see below also) 
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Ill. Newspapers (daily or weekly) 
a) News stories 
b) Editorials (contacts with editor) 
c) Letters to the editor 
d) Advertisements 


IV. Other Periodicals 


a) Feature publications 
b) School publications 
c) Organization publications 





V. Booklets 


a) District’s annual report 
b) Other school district publications 
1. Adult education handbook 
2. High school handbook 
3. Junior high school handbook 
4. Other nonperiodical publications 
c) Special booklets and brochures 
1. On proposed buildings 
2. On other subjects 


VI. Direct Mail 
a) Letters 
1. To citizens, voters, taxpayers, 
parents 
2. To thought leaders 
3. To others 
b) News letters 
1. Published regularly 
2. Specially issued for event 
c) Leaflets 
d) Data sheets 
e) Reprints of articles 
f) Pictures 


Radio 


a) Live programs 

b) Recorded programs 

c) Spot announcements 

d) Speech or special event pickups 


VIL. 


VIII. Television 

a) Live programs 

b) Film shorts 

c) Spot announcements 

d) Speech or special event pickups 


IX. Motion Pictures, Slide Films, and 
Photographs 


a) Specially prepared 
b) Borrowed or rented 


X. Displays and Exhibits 
a) In school 
b) Traveling (for meetings) 
c) Store windows 


XI. Posters and Billboards 


a) For use in school 

b) For use with speeches 
c) Store windows 

d) Other locations 
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Minneapolis Suburbs Learn to Write 


ADELAIDE B. CURTISS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


At first glance, the art of handwriting 
would seem to have lost face in our na- 
tion’s elementary schools. Because our 
children are not the perfectionists we were 
in forming our letters and practicing our 
ovals and push-pulls, we are quick to con- 
clude that handwriting is no longer thought 
an important tool — and more tragic still, 
few modern educators are believed to be 
working constructively to feature legibility 
in our classrooms. 

Before we judge, we should first con- 
sider the change in our philosophy of edu- 
cation. Since the turn of the century, school 
subjects are not taught for themselves 
alone. True, our teachers know they must 
show our children how to read, write, spell, 
solve. mathematical problems, and speak 
correctly; but they also realize they must 
instruct in the art of living well. They bring 
to our children the past that they may 
know of the vastness of time and space 
and all that has gone before. During each 
era of study they point out how slowly 
movements for the good have taken told 
in our world, so that youth can be patient 
with the reform of our time. 

In addition to simple skills, our teach- 
ers tell of man’s iniquity and also of his 
progress and Godlike actions. They point 
to the dreams of other years, now reality, 


Transition from Manuscript to Cursive 
occurs in the second semester of 

grade two and in the first semester 

of grade three, and continues throughout 
grades three through six in the 
Minneapolis suburb schools. 
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The new presentation of handwriting in schools of the 
Minneapolis suburbs refutes the belief that 
handwriting is no longer well taught 


and by so doing, give hope to believe in 
the dreams of today. 

More than that. Today’s teachers are 
directed to encourage ambition in the new 
generation. Not to be the richest or the 
most powerful, but to begin now to be 
better lawyers, better doctors, better ste- 
nographers, and better machinists than 
this world of ours has yet to see. 

Our teachers are helping today’s chil- 
dren to learn the art of participation, 
whether it be in music, art, service, or 
fellowship. In short, combined with in- 
struction in how high the capital letter 
“C” should go or what to do with the 


tail of the “y” our teachers are 
senting the art of living well. 


The Handwriting Skill 


Many educators are cognizant of the 
pitfalls in such a philosophy of education. 
They are aware that so broad an approach 
carries the seeds of its own destruction. 
Just as concentration on the “particulars” 
and details in past years needed today’s 
long-range view to give them meaning, so 
our present “general” viewpoint can never 
be complete or true without the sup- 
porting, specific skills —the “particulars” 
of education. In the new presentation of 
handwriting in schools of the Minneapolis 
suburbs, this marriage of the general phi- 
losophy with the particular skill is being 
realized. 


pre- 
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Throughout the grades, opportunities 
for continued use of Manuscript are 
presented. These include work on 
labeling of art work, maps, posters, 
invitations to parties, valentines, 
seasonal greetings, etc. 


In September, 1954, St. Louis Park, 
Hopkins, Meadowbrook, Robbinsdale, 
Orono, Mound, Wayzata, Moundsview, 
and Minnetonka —all Minneapolis sub- 
urbs — launched a determined handwrit- 
ing program. 

First, a leading handwriting company 


was petitioned for a language-arts con- 


sultant to service the pre-school work- 
shops. In her lecture demonstrations, 
this consultant acquainted the various 


school staffs with texts and materials they 
would need and gave them definite tech- 
niques to follow. 

These materials were adopted: 

1. A Handwriting Aid or Manual of 
Instruction for each teacher. 

2. A Handwriting Book for every child 
—grades one through six. 

3. Correctly lined paper for each grade 
—one inch lining for grade one, three 
quarters of an inch for grade two, one 
half inch for grade three, three eighths 
of an inch for grades four, five, and six. 

4. Chalk, chalk liners, writing readiness 
crayon, primary pencils, standard pencils, 
fountain and ball point pens. 

5. Alphabet wall strips, posture charts, 
scales for measuring and evaluating the 
children’s progress, rulers, film strips, and 
so on. 


Teaching Techniques 

Six teaching techniques were then ini- 
tiated: 

1. A daily instructional period of 15 
minutes for all grades. 

2. Manuscript (printing) writing for 
grade one and the first semester of grade 
two. 

3. Transition from Manuscript to Cur- 
sive (print to long-hand) in the second 
semester of grade two and in the first 
semester of grade three. 

4. Cursive (long-hand) writing through- 
out grades three, four, five, and six. 
(Manuscript is not allowed to fade, how- 
ever. Opportunities are presented through- 
out the grades for its continued use, such 
as labeling of art work, maps, posters, in- 
vitations to parties, valentines, seasonal 
greetings, etc.) 

5. The start of ink work in the second 
semester of grade four. 
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6. Proper use of the 
Book. (This tool is not given to the chil- 
dren merely for “busy work” so that the 
teacher may have quiet time for herself! 
Each page must represent one week’s con- 
centration by teacher as well as class.) 


child’s Writing 


Comprehension throughout all the les- 
sons is paramount. A child should be able 
to read the words and understand the 
thought presented. A discussion period may 
follow in which correlation with other sub- 
jects — social studies, history, geography 
—is featured. 

Monday through Thursday, particular 
handwriting problems are selected from the 
lesson and practiced on practice paper and 
blackboard. One day it might be the 
“hump” letters such as h, m, or n. Another 
day perhaps spacing may be stressed. Then 
capital letters, punctuation, letter size, 
slant, etc. 

By Friday, the difficult parts of the les- 
son have been mastered, the child records 
his best efforts in his Writing Book, and 
each page is viewed as a milestone in his 
progress toward good handwriting. 


The Teacher's Handwriting 

But to achieve all that was desired with 
the foregoing materials and techniques, it 
was presupposed that the teachers them- 
selves had a legible hand. 

The Minneapolis suburban teachers and 
supervisors soon realized that their hand- 
writing skill, the very foundation of their 
teaching, was weak. They met their prob- 
lem by taking a correspondence course 
offered by a handwriting company. Teach- 
ers and supervisors alike, completed the 
prescribed lessons and their efforts were 
rewarded by a certificate from the company 
as well as improved handwriting and a 





greater confidence and understanding of 
writing problems at each grade level. 

At a recent luncheon-discussion meeting 
vf the Minneapolis Suburban Supervisors, 
J. W. Wicklund of Hopkins summed up 
his observations of the year’s program: 
‘Emphasis in handwriting has shifted from 
ornamentation and painstaking perfection 
to utility and efficiency. Fluency and in- 
dividuality are important and should be 
encouraged but after the child’s skill de- 
velops and improves. 

“Handwriting is a learned skill. Practice 
is needed, not to emphasize perfection, but 
to develop the automatic-neuromuscular re- 
sponses which enable children to write 
legibly and rapidly enough to meet their 
daily needs.” 

During the first year of the Minneapolis 
suburban program, results were slow but 
sure. Writing Books were sent home with 
report cards and parents saw for them- 
selves the record of their children’s prog- 
ress. Many an enthusiastic parent began 
secret sessions of handwriting practice on 
his own! 


The Second Year 

The second year was started this Sep- 
tember with the return of the handwriting 
consultant for further instruction and also 
for answering questions about particular 
“problem cases” such as left-handedness, 
reversals, mirror-writing, wrong grip on 
pencil, back-hand slant, etc. Visitations to 
classrooms and demonstrations by the con- 
sultant rounded out the gratis service fur- 
nished by her company. Thus, these Min- 
neapolis suburbs are refuting the common 
belief that handwriting is no longer con- 
sidered important or taught in an adequate 
fashion in our nation’s schools. 
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Washington 


For the school board faced with the 
major task of selecting a new superintend- 
ent, a 17-step procedure toward helping 
the board obtain the right administrator 
for the position has been formulated out 
of various studies of the Co-operative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration 
(CPEA). 

This recruiting program, only one phase 
of the useful data on the personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications and skills of effective 
superintendents aimed by the above group 
to improve the school board’s understand- 
ing of the administrator’s job, is appro- 
priate for almost all school systems. Indi- 
vidual school boards can make their evalu- 
ation of the several proposals in terms of 
local circumstances. 

The 17 steps are excerpted verbatim 
from the sources quoted: 


1. Announce the Vacancy Publicly 


It is not considered good professional 
manners to make application for a position 
unless a vacancy exists. Public announce- 
ment gives notice to prospective candidates 
that a vacancy exists. It also gives notice 
to the public that the board conducts its 
affairs in the open.! 


2. State to Whom to Apply 


The clerk or secretary of the board 
should receive all applications and creden- 
tials of candidates. He is the appropriate 
officer to represent the board for such mat- 
ters and usually has office and stenographic 
facilities necessary to carry on correspond- 
ence with applicants.* 

The designation at the outset of one per- 
son to serve as corresponding secretary ex- 
pedites the handling of inquiries and appli- 
cations for the position.” 

All applications, written and personal, 
should funnel through the screening com- 
mittee. This arrangement should be adhered 
to by the board members, who should refer 
all inquiries and suggestions to the commit- 
tee. This will save the time of board mem- 
bers and of candidates and give the com- 
mittee complete control of the situation. 


1Guide for School Boards in Selecting Superintend- 
ents of Schools, John E. Baker, CPEA Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, University. of Chicago, Chicago, 
fl. 

*Guide for the Selection of a Superintendent of 
Schools, S. M. Brownell and David C. Pulley, Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of Education, 20 
Oxford Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., 25 cents. 

8School Boards in Action, American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washiagton 6, D. C., $2.00. 
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3. Set Up a Special Budget 


The board needs secretarial assistance in 
carrying on the necessary correspondence. 
There will be special expenses involved in 
the selection process, such as travel of in- 
vited candidates, travel of board members 
to visit school systems of candidates, extra 
clerical help, telephone charges, and postage 
expense. It is a good practice to establish 
in advance a tentative budget for these 
expenses.” 


4. Employ a Professional Consultant 


The board needs assistance in this job 
of developing plans to locate candidates, in 
securing and evaluating evidence about 
candidates, and in reviewing responsibilities 
of a superintendent in order to decide the 
relative emphasis on competencies it should 
expect from the new superintendent... . 
The school board might ask the state de- 
partment of education, the state association 
of school superintendents, or universities 
that prepare school superintendents to des- 
ignate a qualified person other than the 
placement officer to assist them as a pro- 
fessional consultant in the selection process. 
A reasonable honorarium should be pro- 
vided. . The consultant should not, 
however, participate in the final selection 
process.” 


5. List Qualifications Desired 


A list of qualifications prepared in ad- 
vance, with all members participating, will 
assist board members to evaluate objec- 
tively the qualifications of candidates. By 
focusing attention on qualifications it be- 
comes easier to guard against prejudice or 
the promotion of favorites and candidates 
not fully qualified.? 

The superintendent has responsibilities in 
connection with the schoot board, school 
personnel, pupils, the public and the pro- 
fession at large. There is need for agree- 
ment on a statement of these responsi- 
bilities.” 

The first step for the board confronted 
with the task of employing a new superin- 
tendent of schools is to draw up a set of 
standards or criteria to cover the qualifica- 
tions desired. . . . Age limits, amount of 
training, extent of kinds of professional ex- 
perience, and probable salary limits (among 
other requirements). No two boards would 
wish to use the same list for conditions dif- 
fer with boards, communities, and school 
systems .° 
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Seventeen Steps in Selecting 
a Superintendent 


ELAINE EXTON 


6. Consider Eligible Members of 
Local Staft 


Invite applications from qualified local 
staff members, but, emphasize that selection 
will be made upon the basis of the candi- 
dates’ qualifications for the position.* 

The second step is to decide whether 
there is an employee in the system who is 
amply qualified for the position, such as a 
principal or someone on the administrative 
staff. 


7. Appoint an Advisory Committee 


Because of the relationship of many per- 
sons to the superintendent, it is likely to 
strengthen his initial service if there is par- 
ticipation in his selection by groups with 
whom he will be closely associated. An 
advisory committee of five to seven per- 
sons is suggested with membership from 
such organizations as the PTA council, 
citizens’ committee for schools, city gov- 
ernment, press, and school staff... . 

The duties of this committee should be 
clearly defined and usually limited to the 
following: (a) advising the board on the 
qualifications believed of particular im- 
portance; (4) helping the board to agree 
upon the plan for seeking and screening 
candidates and the relationships to be 
maintained with the press, school staff, ad- 
visory committee, and candidates. 


8. Establish a Screening Committee 


If the board decides to seek for candi- 
dates outside the system, preferably with- 
out excluding worthy ones from within, it 
should appoint a screening committee. . . . 
The function of the screening committee is 


_ to search for and to sort candidates accord- 


ing to the quality of their records and in 
the end to recommend a small group of 
top-ranking candidates for the board’s final 
choice. This committee is best made up of 
board members and one or more educators 
familiar with the techniques of evaluating 
professional training, experience, ability. . . . 
It is imperative that the committee have 
board members on it and that professional 
counsel be provided for in some way. 


9. Assure Space and Clerical Help 

The clerk or secretary of the board... 
usually has office and stenographic facilities 
necessary to carry on correspondence with 
applicants.? 

The screening committee should be pro- 
vided with clerical help. . . . There should 
be a place set aside for headquarters for the 
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committee, where files can be kept, inter- 
views can be held, members can work as 
they have time, and meetings can be held.* 


10. Seek Candidates of High Caliber 


Ask the directors of several placement 
bureaus to furnish credentials for three or 
four candidates who meet the qualifications 
established by the board without notifying 
the candidates. Then it can inquire whether 
or not those who qualify are interested in 
the position. . . . / Ask several professional 
school men who are not likely to be in- 
terested in the job themselves to make 
nominations of qualified candidates. Nomi- 
nation from a variety of sources is desira- 
ble. When several sources nominate the 
same person, the board may wish to take 
this as a cue for further investigation of 
the candidate." 

Most colleges and universities that pre- 
pare superintendents of schools have a 
placement office or officer. There are also 
commercial placement agencies. School 
boards should feel free to write to such 
officers, provide them with a statement of 
the kind of person desired and request that 
the office recommend two to four persons 
considered best qualified for the job. The 
placement office should be expected to pro- 
vide sets of credentials for each person 
recommended. . It is not considered 
good practice for school boards to have 
placement officers participate in meetings 
where final selection is determined.” 

It should be stressed that probably the 
chief function of the screening committee 
is to conduct a search for candidates of 
high caliber rather than to wait for them 
to appear.* 


11. Obtain and Evaluate Credentials 


Obtain the credentials of all who apply 
and any others that the board wishes to 
consider whether they have made applica- 
tions or not. . . . Select three or four can- 
didates for final consideration. The board 
will wish to satisfy itself as to the candi- 
dates’ integrity, fairness, and strength of 
character. These and other attributes can 
be assessed through obtaining information 
from a variety of sources. 


Among the sources are the following: 

1. Written reactions of candidates to school 
policies and problems. 

2. Visitation of the candidate’s school and 
community. 

3. Credentials 
agencies. 

4. Contacts with persons given as references. 

5. Inquiries directed to key staff members 
and community leaders in the candidate’s 
home community. 

6. Contacts with state leaders in education. 

. Personal interviews. 

8. Observation of the person while he is at 
work with a group.! 


furnished by placement 


~ 


The professional training and experience 
should be evaluated by a consultant or 
other qualified person and the candidates 
grouped or ranked on some basis agreed 
upon by the school board. Such a listing 
should include the names of all candidates 
whd have applied together with the tabu- 
lated amounts of training and experience. 
. . . Each board member should have an 
opportunity to examine the basic credentials 
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of the best qualified candidates. This 
method will take some time and may well 
mean extra meetings for members of the 
board, but it will enable each member to 
familiarize himself with the credentials of 
the best qualified.* 

Each candidate is likely to have a set of 
credentials furnished by his university, by 
commercial agency, or im some other way. 
Whatever the nature of the credentials that 
may come without solicitation, the commit- 
tee will need to obtain supplementary and 
verification data on its own accord, in con- 
nection with all candidates who have a 
chance to be seriously considered.3 


12. Arrange Personal Interviews 


Make it clear that individual board mem- 
bers do not desire to interview candidates 
personally but that opportunity will be giv- 
en them to appear before the whole board. 
If the board makes this condition clear at 
the beginning, its members are not likely 
to be annoyed by pressures from applicants 
seeking to “sell themselves”. . . . Invite 
each of the qualified candidates to an ex- 
tended interview with the whole board. 
Avoid inviting several candidates to be in- 
terviewed at the same board meeting so 
that interviews will not be rushed. The 
candidate’s necessary travel expenses should 
be paid by the board. . . . Plan the inter- 
view to get evidence concerning the degree 
to which the candidate possesses the quali- 
fications desired by the board. A person 
should be appointed to make a record of 
the interview with each candidate. 

Making applications in person should be 
discouraged by the screening committee un- 
til after it has had time to review the 
records well enough to determine which 
ones have some chance to be seriously con- 
sidered. . . . In the semifinal work of the 
screening committee personal interviews 
should be held with several of the most 
promising candidates, invited to come at 
the expense of the district. Such interviews 
should be planned to yield information on 
personality, apparent integrity, professional 
knowledge, and other matters of importance 
not covered completely in the written 
record. The results of the interview with 
each candidate should be summarized in 
writing and filed with other records of the 
candidate before reactions are forgotten 
and confused® 


13. Visit Towns of Promising 
Applicants 


It is usually desirable for the committee 
to visit the communities where a few of the 
topmost candidates have lived and worked. 
The purpose is to gather firsthand knowl- 
edge of the degree to which the candidate 
has seemed to influence the community in 
an educational way—to catch something 
of the spirit of his service. Since one of the 
most desirable qualities in a superintendent 
is the ability to maintain high staff morale 
through effective professional leadership, 
special effort to appraise candidates on this 
point should be made through contacts with 
teacher leaders and other staff members.* 


14. Have Top Candidates Visit 
School 


Recall the most promising individuals for 
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a second interview. Arrange for them to 
meet a few staff leaders. A dinner meeting 
often provides a good setting for such a 
meeting. Observe both the reactions of can- 
didates to other staff leaders and the reac- 
tions of staff leaders to each of the 
candidates.* 

The two or three candidates judged as 
the best qualified should be invited to visit 
the school system and meet the entire board 
of education. These visits should probably 
be at separate times. The board should re- 
view all the evidence that has been col- 
lected and have it on hand for the final 
interview. Topics such as the relationship 
between the board and the superintendent, 
specific problems of the community, salary, 
and contract arrangements should be 
discussed.* 


15. Let The Full Board Make the 
Choice . 


Make a final unanimous selection and 
agree on the terms of employment. The 
administrator should be given some security 
and an opportunity to prove himself in the 
community. The board should therefore 
give him a contract for more than one- 
year period. A man who is valued in one 
community will not likely be attracted 
to another for a one-year stand. After the 
selection has been made and the candidate 
has accepted, the board should give him 
its unified support in his efforts to carry 
out the board’s policies. 

The final selection usually should be by 
ballot after careful discussion by the entire 
board. If the initial ballot shows divergence 
in choice, it is probably wise to have 
further discussion to try to arrive as nearly 
as possible at a unanimous choice. It is 
usually unwise for a board to invite a su- 
perintendent to accept a position unless 
there is better than two-thirds support for 
such an invitation, or for a superintendent 
to accept where there is less support.” 

The screening committee, instead of 
eliminating candidates down to one, should 
let the board as a whole choose among a 
few of the top-ranking candidates. This 
gives the final and crucial choice a broader 
base and tends to insure a better match be- 
tween the personality of the one finally 
elected and the board’s liking. Because of 
the extreme importance of the final step in 
the procedures there should be a well-man- 
aged interview of adequate length between 
each of the candidates and the assembled 
board? 


16. Publicize the New Appointment 


A public announcement of the appoint- 
ment including the qualifications ef the 
person selected, with special reference to 
the needs of the school district, helps pave 
the way for community acceptance. Details 
on the voting, such as the names of unsuc- 
cessful candidates, should not be released. 
If possible, the publicity should indicate 
that the board is in full support of the new 
superintendent.” 


17. Thank All Applicants 


All credentials and confidential letters 
should be returned to placement bureaus. 
Letters should be sent to all candidates ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the board.” 
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Preparing the Small City 
School Budget 


JOHN W. GILBAUGH, Eb.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Who should prepare the budget in the 
public school system? Because budget de- 
velopment is a continuing process and ad- 
ministering it entails highly technical skill, 
its preparation is delegated by alert school 
boards to the professionally trained and 
qualified employee of the board: the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Activities of administration related to 
the school budget are exceeded in im- 
portance only by those associated with 
supervision of instruction. When it is rec- 
ognized that the entire educational pro- 
gram is dependent upon the budget, mat- 
ters pertaining to school finance cannot be 
minimized. As educators, board members, 
and the public become fully aware of the 
close relationship between sound business 
principles and good educational conditions 
in schools, better practices with respect to 
the school budget will emerge. 


Divided Responsibility 

Planning the school budget involves 
some details which must be carried out by 
the superintendent of schools and other 
functions which should be retained by the 
board of education. The formulation of 
policies controlling amounts of money to 
be raised and spent, within limits imposed 
by law, is in the province of boards of 
education. In modern school systems, how- 
ever, it is essential to endow the superin- 
tendent with authority, subject to board 
policy, in planning the financial program. 

To place the responsibility for the prep- 
aration of the budget with an independent 
business manager who is responsible to the 
school board, but not to the superintend- 
ent, is to deprive instruction of positive 
leadership. In such an arrangement finance 
tends to dominate the educational pro- 
gram rather than subordinate to it. So that 
youth will have the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities from available re- 
sources, the responsibility for financial 
management and the supervision of in- 
struction should be vested in the school 
superintendent. 


Three Factors Involved 

In preparing the budget, the superin- 
tendent, through professional training and 
experience, is aware of the factors involved 
in budget making. These may generally be 
classified into three categories. The first 
consideration is the scope of the educa- 
tional program as determined by board 
policy. In this area, facts are collected that 
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set forth the number of students to be 
served, the educational organization of the 
school system, and the number of em- 
ployees — certified and noncertified with 
functions to be accomplished by each clas- 
sification. The superintendent, who masters 
the minute details associated with budget 
preparation, is better able to defend it 
when it is presented to the board for 
approval. 

Figures in the budget must be meaning- 
ful. The resourceful superintendent misses 
no opportunity in bringing the figures to 
life by relating them to the activities car- 
ried on in the classrooms, the laboratories, 
music rooms, gymnasium, lunchrooms, 
auditorium, and on the playground. Many 
school systems, while using detailed figures 
for budget preparation, reduce to a mini- 
mum those presented to the public. In- 
terpretation and justification are made to 
the public with fewer figures supplemented 
by booklets, brochures, and pamphlets. 
These materials tell the educational story 
through pictures of school activities. This 
procedure is educationally sound in pro- 
moting understanding and support for the 
schools through public approval and ac- 
ceptance of proposed budgets. 


Purchasing Materials 

Superintendents who employ democratic 
procedures in administering their schools 
rely heavily on fellow employees in the 
process of preparing the school budget. 
This technique is necessary if provision is 
made in planning for educational programs. 
Classroom teachers, principals, and super- 
visors must work both individually and as 
teams in determining amounts of materials 
and supplies required to provide for the 
needs of the ensuing year. Efficiency is 
enhanced in many school systems through 
the use of standardized forms with lists of 
supplies and materials upon which teachers 
may indicate quantities needed, as well as 
amounts of similar items on hand. 

Materials and supplies listed on such 
forms may be easily consolidated by build- 
ing principals or other staff members desig- 
nated by the superintendent of schools. 
Supplies and materials which do not con- 
form to standardization may be listed on 
forms supplied through the central office. 
Provisions on such forms should be made 
for complete specifications of items re- 
quested. 

If principals, supervisors, and teachers 
are accepted as self-sufficient creative 


artists who work democratically as partners 
in behalf of public education, it is im- 
portant that they have a voice in planning 
the school budget. Teachers are specialists 
in their respective fields and their requests 
for supplies and materials must be honored, 
within broad limits, if they are to discharge 
effectively their duties. 

A second category in budget making 
deals with the analysis of the proposed ex- 
penditures for the educational program. 
Estimated expenditures should be based on 
figures of previous years as well as the 
current year. Based on these figures, esti- 
mated expenditures may be projected into 
the ensuing fiscal year. 


Planning Receipts 


A third and final step in making the 
budget is the highly technical planning of 
receipts. In school budgeting, a balance 
has to be maintained between anticipated 
revenue and proposed expenditures. The 
income from all sources must be accurately 
checked in planning the financing program. 
During recent years the impact of swollen 
enrollments has prompted state legislatures 
to tap new sources in providing additional 
revenue for local educational programs. 
Superintendents, if they are to merit the 
confidence of their school boards, will have 
to show that they can cope with all aspects 
of school finance. A knowledge of the tax 
structure and the limitations set by law, 
the bases for various levies which are au- 
thorized for raising tax funds for specific 
phases of educational programs and the 
amount of state support and state aid, are 
all important facets of the financing pro- 
gram. 

Fewer school boards are clinging to the 
obsolete committee system of budget prep- 
aration. There has been a definite trend 
away from dividing the school board into 
a maze of subcommittees so that each 
member would enjoy the chairmanship of 
at least one committee. Especially unde- 
sirable is the committee-system in the area 
of school finance where a small clique 
gains control of the purse strings to the 
degree that the educational program may 
be jeopardized. Modern schools’ with 
streamlined administrations have school 
boards that function as a committee of the 
whole, and the technical phases are dele- 
gated to properly trained full-time em- 
ployees of the board. 

The superintendent, with his rich back- 
ground built from the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the school system, is in a unique 
position to provide invaluable leadership 
in financial matters to his board of educa- 
tion. With such knowledge, his leadership 
should result in elevating the instructional 
program to its maximum efficiency, limited 
only by the district’s resources. Those 
school districts are fortunate, where edu- 
cational programs may be planned and 
the tax levy set thereafter to raise neces- 
sary funds. 
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DAVID E. LINDSTROM 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Much of the credit for the reduction of 
the number of school districts in Illinois 
from over 12,000 to about 2000 since 1947 
can be credited to the very men who would 
lose their official positions as school direc- 
tors by taking the action they did. School 
directors in Illinois are the three officials 
elected to administer the affairs of the one- 
room school district. The reduction in the 
number of schcool districts in Illinois was 
largely in the one-room school districts. 
For decades, Illinois had had the dubious 
reputation in the nation of having more 
school districts than any other state. 
Very little change had taken place in the 
number of school districts up to the time 
that a 1947 law was enacted to form com- 
munity school districts. 

The events leading to the enactment of 
the law of 1947 and the rapid progress in 
district reorganization since that time indi- 
cate in a dramatic fashion how democracy 
can work to change the nature of a basic 
institution. For almost one hundred years 
there had been little change. Farmers were 
well satisfied with their schools. Actually 
there was widespread resistance to any 
change in the one-room country school. 
Rural people did not want to lose their 
neighborhood school, even when they be- 
gan to feel that it was not giving their 
children the kind of education that other 
children were getting. Besides they were 
skeptical of any change that would repeat 
the experience they had with the organiza- 
tion of community and township high 
schools that took place in the decade of 
the twenties. Their voting strength was 
often not large enough to prevent their 
farms being taken into the expensive high 
school districts. The result was that they 
had their taxes boosted in spite of their 
protests and their resentments remained 
for many years to come. 


Farmer’s Role 


Why, then, did the rapid changes come 
after the enactment of the 1947 law? One 
answer is that the representatives of the 
farmers and the farmers themselves had a 
controlling voice in the changes that were 
made. Otherwise, there could not have been 
a reduction in the one-room school districts 
of from almost 10,000 in 1945 to less than 
2000 at the present time. 

The first instance in which the farmers 
through their representatives, the school 
directors, had a controlling voice was in 
the school survey law of 1945. In order to 
authorize a survey, school directors and 
school board members had to vote for 
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Public-Minded Rural School 


Directors of Illinois 


such a survey. It is to the credit of the 
rural school directors that of 18,454 rural 
members voting in 60 counties, 75 per 
cent were favorable to setting up survey 
committees. The fact that only 25 per cent 
of those voting in these meetings were 
urban school board members shows that the 
rural members held the controlling vote. 
School survey committees were organized 
in 93 counties in December, 1945, and 
later all others except one set them up. 

The survey law stipulated that five of 
the members of the school survey com- 
mittees come from rural areas. This made 
it possible for the school directors to 
maintain control over the work of the 
committees. In 83 counties, two thirds of 
the committees actually were farmers, thus 
giving them majority control. How did 
these farmers act? Did they try to block 
the program for the reorganization of 
school districts? To set up new and larger 
school districts meant that many of them 
would lose their public offices. The record 
shows that the majority put public interest 
ahead of their desire to hold office. 


Against Consolidation 


For a while it seemed that the county 
survey committees would come up with 
recommendations that would do little more 
than combine a few of the too-small school 
districts. Even this kind of change would 
mean that quite a number of school direc- 
tors would lose out. Elected officials are 
usually pretty sensitive to the wishes of 
their own people. Many rural people, es- 
pecially the landowners, wanted no change 
in the boundaries of the school districts, 
for such a change would mean higher 
taxes. The change to somewhat larger one- 
room country school districts would not 
change the tax situation much so that 
would have been an easy way out for 
these county survey committees. 

That the county survey committees took 
the hard way, whicch meant a real in- 
crease in taxes for most of those living in 
reorganized districts, was shown by the 
way in which they made their recommenda- 
tions. This was for the formation of com- 
munity school districts that would put 
elementary and high schools under the 
same administration. These districts came 
to be known as community unit districts. 
It is interesting to recall that 17 of the 
75 county survey committees which we 
studied went beyond the community and 
actually only 12 committees reported other- 
wise, most of which had not then made 
their reports. These committees, in some 
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A map of the reorganized Illinois 
school districts, showing the com- 
mon, community, and consolidated 
districts for grades 1-6 and 
grades 1-12. 


cases, really went beyond what the people 
were actually willing to vote. In their 
tentative reports in 30 per cent of the 
cases they recommended larger districts 
than was the case in their final reports. 


Favorable Farm Vote 


Even more significant was the way in 
which farm people themselves voted for 
the new kinds of districts. Out of a total 
of 160,455 votes cast for community unit 
districts by June 30, 1949, 77.5 per cent 
were favorable. The community unit law 
provided that votes cast in rural and in 
urban areas had to be counted separately, 
and that the proposition must pass in both 
areas before the new school district could 
be authorized. More than half the votes 
cast were rural votes and of these 70.5 per 
cent were favorable, according to our re- 
port. This result could not have been at- 
tained without the support of the rural 
school directors. 

The public spirit of the one-room school 
directors in Illinois who not only voted 
for county school survey committees but 
supported the formation of the kind of 
districts that meant the elimination of their 
official positions is to be highly commended. 
It is a good omen for democracy when 
men in public office can put the public and 
general welfare above their own desire to 
hold office. The result is that Illinois now 
is in the way of having the most modern 
school system in the United States. 
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Recruiting Good Librarians 


MAURICE P. MARCHANT 


Chief, Technical Library 
Dugway Proving Ground 
Dugway, Utah 


Formerly, Librarian, Jackson Junior High School 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Much has been said about the lack of 
qualified librarians to man school libraries. 
All too frequently, administrators are com- 
pelled to turn teachers of subject matter 
into librarians with whatever professional 
training in librarianship one session of sum- 
mer school can provide. 

Discussions of this problem frequently 
begin with the assumption that the short- 
age is, in large measure, the result of a 
shortage of librarians in general and the 
relatively low salaries paid school librarians 
as compared with college and other librar- 
ians. This, however, is not entirely true; 
the administrator who is interested in re- 
cruiting well-trained librarians would do 
well to look beyond salaries and the law 
of supply and demand. Strout! has shown 
that beginning salaries for school librarians 
are five hundred dollars higher than the 
average salaries for all librarians graduat- 
ing from an accredited library school. 


The Lack of Librarians 
What, then, are the reasons for the fail- 


ure of schools to compete successfully with 


Strout, Donald E., ‘‘Shortages Continue — Salaries 
Improve,’’ Library Journal, 80:1452—1457, June 15, 
1955. 
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other groups for the services of librarians? 
A survey of educators conducted by this 
author? highlighted two difficulties: sub- 
standard library facilities and failure of ad- 
ministrators and teachers to understand the 
potentialities of libraries in education. 
Perhaps the first is primarily a manifes- 
tation of the second. 

Over-all school budgetary restrictions 
alone do not account for the poor physical 
plants frequently turned over to librarians; 
lighting as low as six candle power at the 
desk on table level; squeaking and uncov- 
ered floors; insufficient room area; lack of 
committee and soundproofed conference 
rooms; even the failure to supply furni- 
ture to fit the size of the students. More- 
over, the library budget is frequently the 
first considered for reduction in cases of 
emergency. 

Let us consider the value of a library 
to a school. Librarians take pride in point- 
ing out that the library should be the cen- 
ter of the curriculum. In some schools, it 


2Marchant, Maurice P., “‘A Survey of Teacher, Ad- 


ministrator, and Librarian Opinions of Selected Li- 


brary Practices in Salt Lake City Public Schools,” 


Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 132 pp 
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The well-trained librarian realizes 

the importance of her job and 

knows its scope includes a knowl- 

edge of library devices and scientific 
research. 


is; but in most schools, when such a state- 
ment is made, the administrators and 
teachers within hearing distance smile 
knowingly and think that here is a li- 
brarian devoted to her profession. 


Educational Library Values 

This is very likely true; but in most 
cases, devotion explains only a part of 
the statement. Behind it stands a vast store 
of research and practice which has led in 
discerning schools to the integration of the 
curriculum around the library. 

Attempts at individual help in reading 
development invariably lead to the library 
to supply the materials and frequently the 
technical advice. 

In those schools which endeavor to teach 
students to analyze and compare ideas 
rather than to memorize information, the 
library is again extremely important. 

The good habit of leisure-time reading, 
as part of one’s cultural development, is 


Today the library is no longer 
an unwanted space in the 
school plant with inferior 
lighting and furniture. An 
openness of design and beauty 
of decoration is necessary 

to aid the student to achieve his 
best study skills. 
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Even the library in the elementary or intermediate school must do more 
than meet the minimum library needs. 


inculcated most easily where the library 
offers help in co-operation with the Eng- 
lish and history teachers. 

And not to be overlooked is the im- 
portance of scholarly achievement and in- 
tellectual growth which demand a familiar- 
ity with ordinary library tools: the card 
catalog, various reference works, and peri- 
odical indexes. Scientific research, which is 
today assuming ever increasing importance 
in our lives, requires this knowledge; and 
our schools should feel the responsibility 
of adequately preparing their students in 
this important field. 


Some Library Problems 

Consider, however, the routine of a li- 
brarian confronted five or six periods each 
day with a study hall filled with boys and 
girls assigned there either because they 
have accumulated sufficient credits for 
graduation, have been kicked out of an- 
other class for misbehaving, or because the 
school has determined that they need an 
hour to complete their assignments. 

Consider the action you would take if 
one of your English teachers were to say 
to a class, “Children, we’re going to study 
English this year. I want you to learn to 
read, write, speak, and listen. The book- 
cases are full of novels, short stories, biog- 
raphies, literature of all kinds, grammar, 
and speech books. I want you to read them 
and learn. If you have questions, I'll be 
happy to help you. Now go to work.’’ How 
long would such a teacher last? Yet this 
is what is expected of the study-hall li- 
brarian, except that the field of study is 
much broader. Even the best student with- 
out a definite assignment is not likely to 
persevere in productive study habits. The 
librarian degenerates into a peace officer 
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and is considered successful if the classes 
on either side of the 
disturbed. 

Is this education? It is no secret that 
most students consider study-hall periods 
as rest periods, and ambitious students 
shun them. One very frank principal, whose 


library are not 


school assigns all seventh and eighth 
graders to the library for study, said, 


“These boys and girls read in four other 
classes a day, and maybe they need a rest.” 
Perhaps they do. If so, they should be 
supplied with cots and gymnasiums, not 
books. 






Is it any wonder, then, that good school 
librarians are scarce? Their main stock in 
trade is books; yet they are overworked by 
being required to discipline nonreaders sup- 
plied by disinterested principals. 


Appeal to the Good Student 


The student who is eager to learn shies 
away from the study hall; and this, too, 
has its effect on the library. The library 
filled with assigned students has little room 
for students from other classes in need of 
research materials. The library, by its very 
nature appeals to the student in pursuit of 
intellectual freedom: the ability to analyze 
critically and think beyond the written 
and spoken word. The good librarian knows 
this and is continuously frustrated in a sit- 
uation which fails to supply the most ele- 
mentary fundamentals of 
practice. 

Perhaps such harsh words are not fair 
to school principals and administrators in 
general. The author knows many adminis- 
trators who are deeply conscious of the 
value of libraries. However, the study pre- 
viously cited? indicated that administrators 
understand the value of libraries less than 
do the teachers they supervise. It would 
appear that the standards of the accrediting 
associations to which the schools belong are 
considered a utopia to be strived for rather 
than the minimum requirements which will 
produce a satisfactory library situation. 

This attitude sounds very much like a 
student, who, when informed that a 60 per 
cent average is required for a passing grade, 
says, “I’m sure I can’t make that high 
this report period, but I'll promise to get 
30 per cent; and I'll try to reach 60 per 
cent by the time I’m out of school.” 

One might suspect that at least some 


good library 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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Especially in high schools should the contribution of the library toward 
the school’s aims and objectives be considerable. 
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The Wakefield High School, 


Arlington County, 


The Arlington County, Va., board 


of education planned an 


attractive, complete senior 


high school that would serve 


the individual program 


needs of every student... 


The Wakefield High School, Arlington 
County, Virginia, is designed to serve 2000 
students. Presently housing both junior 
and senior students, it is intended in the 
future to be a senior high school only. 

The imposing building, situated on a 
40-acre site, contains 45 academic class- 
rooms, eight science rooms, seven business 
education rooms, four homemaking rooms, 
and three art rooms. There are separate 
facilities for boys’ and girls’ physical edu- 
cation activities. In addition, a library, 
auditorium, health clinic, cafeteria, admin- 
istrative offices, students’ store and bank, 
and various activity rooms are included. 

The grounds contains an athletic field, 
a boys’ and girls’ playfield, and in interior 
lawn court that offers opportunities for out- 
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door activities in the library and home- 
making programs. 


The Education Program 


The educational program provided at 
Wakefield High is intended to afford an 
opportunity for each boy and girl to learn 
what is necessary for his personal develop- 
ment and for competent, mature participa- 
tion in a democratic community. Under the 
guidance program an individual program of 
study is planned for each student, which 
takes into account his abilities, his in- 
dividual goals, and the demands of our 


Va. — Rhees Burket, Architect, Washington, D. C. 





— Photos by Fred Maroon 
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present-day culture. And the student will 
be able to work at his program in facilities 
that are adequate and that have been 
carefully planned with the program in 
mind. 

The library, a center for teaching-learn- 
ing methods, is planned to provide the 
central activities of the educational pro- 
gram which is rich in ideas. Adequate pro- 
vision for health and physical education 
activities emphasize the importance which 
is attached to good mental and physical 
health. Completely equipped, modern sci- 
entific science laboratories aid students in 
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The second floor plan of the Wakefield High School 
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An attractive entrance to the classroom section of the Wakefield High School 
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The first floor plan of the Wakefield High School 
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their quest for knowledge of the various 
scientific fields. Four home-economics lab- 
oratories underline the school’s desire to 
enhance conditions that are conducive to 
make for effective family living. And well- 
designed industrial arts shops and business 
education rooms provide areas in which 
students can acquire skills and attitudes 
that prepare them to become competent 
productive workers and _ intelligent 
sumers. 

An easily maintainable, functionally de- 
signed building that cleverly utilizes local 
materials, the Wakefield High School is a 
community school that will provide facil- 
to come. The functional, tastefully dec- 


con- 
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The ground floor plan of the Wakefield 

High School, illustrating what floor 

space was provided by clever adaptation 
of building to sloping landscape. 


A typical classroom (left) shows how 
this instruction area offers improved 

light diffusion by use of glass blocks 

and vision strips, while the impressive 
lobby (below) gives an idea of the 
over-all attractiveness of the school. 





ities for both students and adults for years 
orated auditorium will serve as a theater, 
and music room. The gymnasium will be 
used as community recreation center; a 
program of adult classes, work groups, and 
study groups will be made available in a 
variety of areas. 


Construction cost of the building, ex- 
cluding site work, was $3,795,000. Total 
cost of the project, including land, archi- 
tectural and engineering fees, consultants, 
equipment, legal fees, site work, etc., 
$4,684,000. The building includes 4,028,000 
cubic feet. 
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The unusual library of the 
Wakefield High School 
with its high ceiling 
spaciousness and excellent 
lighting system. 
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Wakefield High School. 


Interesting variations in the usually 
unimaginative entrance areas are 
provided in the Wakefield 

High School by clever use of 
Virginia mountain stone. 





The boy’s gymnasium, one 
of many (see floor plans), 
provided by the complete 
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Dallas’ new Daniel Webster Elemen- 
tary School — Charles B. Witchell, 
Architect, Dallas, Tex. 


In 1945 it became apparent that schools 
would have to be built for the children 
of Dallas. During the war and several years 
preceding it, there had been no schoolhouse 
construction in the Dallas School District 
and the wartime population increase had 
become school age. A series of bond plans 
was launched. With the expenditure of 
$86,000,000 in the past 10 years, the score 
reads as follows: 43 complete new build- 
ings, 39 additions to existing buildings, 38 
new projects in the planning stage or under 
construction and 12,000 children in tem- 
porary frame buildings. The $86,000,000 
figure represents the total of three bond 
issues: $10,000,000 in 1945, $16,500,000 in 
1949, $24,830,000 in 1952, $35.000,000 in 
1954. 

The growth in size of each succeeding 
bond issue points up the ever expanding 
problem of the school administration and 
board of education of the Dallas Independ- 
ent School District. A projection of school 
needs in this district is fairly reliable for 
six years in advance. A constant check on 
the Dallas birth rate is kept by the census 
statistician month by month. The margin 
of error in such a projection is contained 
in the number of scholastics who move into 
Dallas each year and the annexation of 
outlying territory. These figures reveal that 
the school district would need to complete 
an elementary school each month in the 
year and would need to construct a new 
high school building either junior or senior 
each four-month period between now and 
1960. 

The 12,000 children in temporary or 
frame structures is not a total emergency 
figure. This figure has been rather constant 
during the past seven years. The temporary 
classroom is so constructed as to permit 
moving it from one site to another there- 
fore, most of these installations may be 
found around the growing edge of Dallas 
on a new site where permanent housing is 
under planning. As the permanent build- 
ings take shape and are occupied, the tem- 
porary structure is moved to a new loca- 
tion. This program has paid dividends. In 
spite of the terrific growth, the Dallas In- 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE DALLAS 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


dependent School District has not had to 
resort to half-day sessions of school. 
Buildings constructed under this pro- 
gram are conservative in plan because the 
philosophy of education in Dallas centers 
around the teaching of fundamental sub- 
jects to the children concerned. Each build- 
ing contains a complement of typical class- 
rooms, a suite of primary classrooms, an 
auditorium, cafeteria, gymnasium, visual 
education room, library, office suite, and 
clinic. The gymnasium, the auditorium, and 
the cafeteria are planned so that each may 
be utilized for community activities and 
after-school recreation programs without 
opening the entire building. In so far as 
possible each new school site is purchased 





DON E. MATTHEWS 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Special Services 
Dallas, Tex. 


in connection with a park site. This per- 
mits the schools and the city park depart- 
ment to combine efforts in after-school 
recreational programs. 

So far as school statisticians can see, the 
end of school construction in the Dallas 
Independent School District is not in sight 
due to a constantly high birin rate and 
industrial and business encroachment on 
older schools. 


L 
t. 


A perspective of the new Glen Oaks Elementary School — 
John P. Wiltshire, Architect, Dallas, Tex. 
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system are other features which help make 
this a safe and pleasant place for men 
students to live and work. 
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Shepherd College Builds for the Future 


JAMES L. CREASY 


Superintendent, Berkeley County Public Schools 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 


When Dr. Oliver S. Ikenberry came to 
Shepherd College as its president, he found 
some good buildings but, like many other 
schools, no recent additions or replacements 
had been constructed. In this respect, the 
situation was serious. 

The ramshackle gymnasium, for example, 
limited the health and physical education 
program of the college. It also was un- 
suitable for indoor sports which prevented 
the college from entertaining its patrons at 
exhibition games or being host to regional 
tournaments in its area of service. 

The men’s dormitory, a converted, cen- 
tury-old hotel, exposed men students to 
hazardous living conditions. This was a 
particular handicap because of rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments. 

The campus, inadequate for the current 
program, needed landscaping and co-ordina- 
tion with other college facilities. Even 
more disturbing, no desirable sites were 
available for new buildings. 


An aerial view of Shepherd 
College’s physical education 
plant (foreground) and of 
its almost completed men’s 
hall in the _ background. 
Architects for both build- 
ings were Shaw and Nay, 
Wheeling, West, Va. 
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Expansion of the campus, therefore, be- 
came the first objective of the “Program 
of Progress” which was launched under 
the leadership of the new president. 

Within a year, the state board of edu- 
cation recognized the first need and added 
25 acres of land to the college grounds. 
After this was accomplished, a “Greater 
Shepherd College” campus plan was de- 
veloped and cast into a scale model which 
attracted wide attention. 

Thus, soon after Dr. Ikenberry was in- 
augurated, the tide of improvement was 
running strong and the local paper carried 
the following headline: “State Board Gives 
Approval on $500,000 Physical Education 
Building for Shepherd.” 

Constructed of buff brick exterior walls 
with Indiana limestone trim, the physical 
education building contains a large gym- 
nasium, 98 feet square, which features a 
major playing floor or two practice floors 
for physical education classes. Its telescopic 


seats, with a potential capacity of 1900, can 
be operated by one person and any num- 
ber of rows may be used without disturbing 
the remaining, retracted ones. The large 
gymnasium is supplemented by a smaller, 
adjoining one which permits concurrent 
classes for both men and women students. 

One of the most delightful features is 
the 75-foot swimming pool, equipped with 
filter plant, chemical feeders, and other 
modern accessories. 

The building also has two classrooms, a 
lounge, and a kitchenette. Other facilities 
include the health center with offices for 
the college physician and nurse, four faculty 
offices, dressing rooms, laundry, and ample 
storage space. Filling a long-felt need, this 
functional building adds beauty and perma- 
nence to the campus which will be more 
fully appreciated when the landscaping is 
completed. 

A third major improvement was the 
construction of a $422,000 men’s residence 
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system are other features which help make 
7 this a safe and pleasant place for men 
students to live and work. 

This building also has buff brick exterior 
walls with limestone trim, similar to that 
1 of the Health and Physical Education 
Building. It ‘has steel joist, asphalt-tile- 
covered concrete floors, and the bearing 
walls are of masonry. Circulation corridors 
are equipped with sound retardant ceilings 
The smokeproof stair towers are also de- 

signed to help minimize noise. 

The building is heated by convectors 
which are fed hot water by an_ under- 
ground trunk line from the heating plant of 
the nearby Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Building which was engineered to 
carry an extra load. In order to achieve 
uniform temperature throughout, 
automatically controlled heating 
were provided. 

Shaw and Nay, architects of Wheeling, 
designed both the buildings. Both were 

| designed to harmonize with existing build- 
ings and the master plan for future addi- 
tions will follow the same colonial pattern. 

In the dedication ceremonies of the 
Men’s Residence Hall, Attorney L. I. Rice 
of Martinsburg, a member of the state 
Seer board of education, praised Shepherd’s 
contribution to the educational progress of 
the area and referred to its recent growth. 
: “The enrollment of Shepherd College,” 
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eee ae | 5a T he said, “has increased from 292 in 1947 
ee a ae MRT TY a to 502 this term, a gain of 70 per cent. 
This is the biggest increase shown by any 
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institution of higher learning 

Virginia during ‘that period.” 
Mr. Rice also pointed to Shepherd’s 

need for additional improvements, men- 


in West 


hall which was ready for use in September, 


ground floor contains a recreation area, a 
1953. Of the cost, $200,000 was secured 


social kitchen, and a spacious, delightfully 





from revenue bonds; the balance appropri- 
ated by the state board of education. 
Overlooking the historic Potomac River, 
this 220-foot, fireproof structure has ac- 
commodations for 154 students in 72 double 
and six single rooms. It also has a guest 
room and a completely furnished, modern 
apartment for the building supervisor. The 


Fe 


furnished lounge with magazine and refer- 
ence tables. 

Quality furniture throughout the building 
is supplemented by built-in features which 
permit at least two arrangements in the 
double rooms. Conveniently located toilet 
and shower centers, call-bell equipment, 
public telephone service, and fire alarm 


tioning in particular a classroom building, 
a new library, and a women’s residence 
hall. Less than a month later, these recom- 
mendations were recounted in an other- 
wise favorable report by a Committee 
assigned to evaluate the college for the 
American Association of Colleges 
Teacher Education. 


for 





The Shepherd College gymnasium and natatorium has complete physical education facilities for women in the basement. 
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charge for permitting the use of its fa- 
[Since] the use permitted here 
was to promote the athletic or educational 
districts, 


cilities. . . . 


interests of two other school 
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Second: The leasing of its stadium by a 
school district, and the receipt of compen- 
station therefor is a proprietary function, 
in the exercise of which the district may be 
_— |. 
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was made mandatory by the 1955 
fornia Legislature. Hazards 
must be covered are: 


Cali- 
which now 


a) Damage by reason of death or injury 











Recent Judicial Opinion XXXII — 


Liability of School Boards 


for Injuries to Spectators 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, Px.D. 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


As a general rule, American courts have 
tended to exempt school districts from lia- 
bility for torts —i.e., for civil wrongs, for 
which the law would usually require com- 
pensation — which were committed by dis- 
trict trustees. This principal of immunity 
could only be applied, of necessity, where 
there was no statute specifically imposing 
such liability. Such statutes have been in 
effect in the states of New York, Wash- 
ington, and California for some time. 

It is thus evident that, in the remaining 
45 states, it would be under only excep- 
tional legal circumstances that a school 
board would be held liable for its torts. 

However, analyses of judicial opinions 
over recent years show that the courts are 
becoming increasingly less likely to apply 
automatically the doctrine of district non- 
liability where to do so would render undue 
hardship on the injured party. 

A recent case,! decided in the Supreme 
Court of Arizona, which involved personal 
injuries to a spectator at a school athletic 
event, is illustrative of this change in judi- 
cial viewpoint. 


Facts of the Case 


On September 19, 1952, Sawaya was se- 
verely injured when he fell from the grand- 
stand at the Tucson High School district 
stadium while witnessing a football game 
between high school teams from two other 
school districts. The Tucson district had 
leased the stadium to one of these school 
districts for the sum of $300. Those ad- 
mitted to the stadium for the purpose of 
witnessing the game — including Sawaya 
—had paid an admission fee. 

In bringing suit against the Tucson dis- 
trict, Sawaya alleged the district had negli- 
gently allowed certain grandstand railing 
“to fall into and remain in a state of dis- 
repair so that it became dangerous ... ,” 
As a proximate result of this negligence, 
the complaint charged, he had fallen and 
sustained serious injuries. 

A lower court decision had dismissed the 


1Sawaya et al. v. Tucson H. S. Dist. No. 1 of Pima 
County; cited as 281 P. 2d 105 in the National Re- 
porter System. 
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professional appraisers. For new buildings 
it means recording cost data. 


2. Determine current replacement cost 


suit — i.e., had ruled in favor of the Tucson 
district — on the basis of school district 
immunity from liability for torts. Sawaya 
was now appealing that decision. 


The Issue 


Considering as true all the material alle- 
gations of the complaint, the present court 
stated the issue as follows: “The sole ques- 
tion to be determined here is whether a 
school district, under the circumstances of 
this case, is immune from liability for the 
torts of the school district in failing to 
keep the stadium in repair and safe for the 
use of the public.” 


Findings of the Court 


The court first noted that the great 
weight of legal authority held a school dis- 
trict to be a quasi-public corporation, act- 
ing as a governmental agency, “for the sole 
purpose of furnishing educational facilities 
and administering the public educational 
system of the state.” In so acting — as an 
agency of the state—it was not therefore 
to be held liable for the negligence of its 
officers, agents, or employees. 

After referring to the great number of 
decisions which adhered to this “rule of 
nonliability,” the opinion commented that 
many of them had admitted the harshness 
of such a rule. Nevertheless, it went on, 
in most instances the reason given for 
sustaining the rule was “that the school 
district was in the exercise of a govern- 
mental function at the time the tort was 
alleged to have been committed and the 
injury sustained.” 

The present court then pointed out that 
many of these earlier decisions had justi- 
fied their refusal to change the rule upon 
the ground that, under the common law, 
there was no liability for tort against a 
school district in the absence of a statute 
creating such liability. The inference, of 
course, was that the creation of such 
statutory liability was a legislative question, 
and not a judicial one. 

The present court then continued: “To 
escape the harshness of the rule of gov- 
ernmental immunity . [some] states 


more difficult. Professional appraisal firms 
will perform this service. An experienced 
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[viz., New York, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia] . . . have enacted statutes creating 
liability for tort even though the tort was 
committed in the exercise of a govern- 
mental function.” It also pointed out that 
some courts had taken the view that other 
subdivisions of a state — such as a county 
— the activities of which were, like school 
districts also primarily governmental, at 
times could, and did, “exercise private and 
proprietary functions which [would] result 
in loss of immunity from liability.” 

After quoting Lincoln — who more than 
a century ago had said: “It is as much 
the duty of government to render proper 
justice against itself, in favor of its citi- 
zens, as to administer the same between 
private individuals” — the opinion went on: 
“We are certainly not inclined to extend 
the doctrine of nonliability of governmental 
subdivisions any further than we are re- 
quired to do... . ” 

While holding that existing Arizona 
statutes permitted the Tucson board of 
education to lease the stadium, as} .ad 
here, the court nevertheless concluded thai 
in leasing the stadium and receiving com- 
pensation therefor the district was exer- 
cising a proprietary function “in the exer- 
cise [of which] it was and is liable for 
injuries sustained as a result of its negli- 
gence in the maintenance of said stadium.” 

Having commented earlier that liability 
insurance was available to “state govern- 
ment . . . subdivisions for the protection 
of persons who may become injured as a 
result of a tort committed by an officer, 
agent or employee of government,” the 
opinion then concluded: “The above rule 
— [viz., school districts are liable for torts 
committed by the district while exercising 
a proprietary function] — will result in no 
hardship to a school district by diverting 
trust funds which otherwise would be used 
for educational purposes for the reason 
that school districts may [thus] protect 
themselves against such liability. ... ” 

Therewith the present court reversed the 
earlier judgment of the trial court. 


Significance of the Case 

Other t!. n the judicial principles formu- 
lated in this opinion— which will be dis- 
cussed shoit!v — there are two other points 
worthy of mention. 

The first, and obvious, point concerns the 
desirability for a board, under whose man- 
agement a school district stadium is being 
operated, to insist that the stadium be kept 
in repair and safe for the use of the 
public at all times. 

A second point, while only of academic 
value in this particular case — since it was 
made by Judge Windes in a minority, dis- 
senting opinion — may prove of practical 
value in other jurisdictions. In his dissent, 
Judge Windes wrote: “The decision of the 
majority is bottomed upon the incorrect 
assumption that . . . [the Tucson H. S. 
District] was engaged in a proprietary 
function for the reason that .. . it made a 
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charge for permitting the use of its fa- 
cilities. . . . [Since] the use permitted here 
was to promote the athletic or educational 
interests of two other school districts, 
clearly an authorized public use — [i.e., one 
for which school districts are created] — 
. the charge made . [was] not 
for the [proprietary or] private benefit of 
the district. . . . [The] fact that a school 
makes incidental charges . . does not 
convert it into a business enterprise.” 

In terms of day-to-day school board op- 
erations the following legal principles would 
appear to have been formulated. 

First: When a subdivision of the state, 
such as a school district, acts in a private 
or proprietary capacity — rather than in 
terms of its assigned governmental func- 
tions — it thereby loses its immunity from 
liability for its torts. 


Second: The leasing of its stadium by a 
school district, and the receipt of compen- 
station therefor is a proprietary function, 
in the exercise of which the district may be 
liable for injuries sustained as a result of 
its negligence. 

Third: To protect itself from such lia- 
bility, the district might consider securing 
liability insurance. 

In this latter connection, the question 
arises: “But if, when a board so leases its 
stadium, it is to be considered as acting 
in a proprietary or private capacity, may it 
expend for insurance for such proprietary 
purposes funds appropriated for public edu- 
cational functions? 

Board members might do well to review 
the legality of such expenditures in their 
own states. 


The School Insurance Program’ 


A. $8. CAKEBREAD 


Administrative Consultant 
Santa Clara County Schools 
San Jose, Calif. 


Boards of education fundamentally have 
responsibility for six major forms of in- 
surance commonly listed as: 

1. Surety Bonds 
. Group Insurance of School Employees 
. Student Accident and Athletic Insur- 

ance 
4. Workmen’s Compensation 
5. Liability Insurance 
6. Insurance on School Property 


wr 


Surety Bonds 


Often listed under “bonding” the matter 
of surety bonds could well be placed in 
the insurance category. Every school dis- 
trict employee who handles school funds 
must be bonded while those handling school 
property may be bonded. The custodian of 
the revolving cash fund must be covered 
by a Faithful Performance type bond. 


Group Insurance 


Most readers are acquainted with some 
type of group insurance for school em- 
ployees. The law allows a district to adopt 
and execute a system of group life, acci- 
dent, and health insurance, or any one of 
them, for the benefit of its employees who 
elect to accept benefits (California Educa- 
tion Code 13861 and Government Code 
53201). A district may authorize from dis- 
trict funds the payment of any portion of 


*This is the first of several articles on school in- 
surance by Mr. Cakebread. The next will appear in the 
February issue. 
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the premium for the same (Gov. Code 
53205). 


Student Accident and Athletic 

Insurance 

Although this type of insurance is little 
known in some states, it is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in California. Districts 
may provide medical or hospital service, 
or both, through nonprofit membership cor- 
porations or through accident insurance, for 
the pupils of the district injured while par- 
ticipating in athletic activities. Districts not 
employing five full-time physicians may 
provide the same for injuries to all pupils 
for injuries sustained on school premises 
while pupils are required to be in attend- 
ance, or while being transported by the 
district (Calif. Ed. Code 16424; Insurance 
Code 11512.4). The 1955 California Legis- 
lature made it permissive for school em- 
ployees to collect the premiums and to 
pass out literature on the subject. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Division 4 of the Labor Code makes 
all employers, including public agencies, 
liable for injuries by employees in the 
course of their employment. Insurance 
Code Section 11870 provides that a school 
district “may insure against its liability for 
compensation with the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund and not with any other 
insurer.” 


Liability Insurance 
Liability insurance, formerly permissive, 


was made mandatory by the 1955 Cali- 
fornia Legislature. Hazards which now 
must be covered are: 


a) Damage by reason of death or injury 
to person or property resulting from 
the negligence of the district, its 
officers, agents, or employees (Calif. 
Ed. Code 1029). 

Damages arising out of the use of 
vehicles in connection with courses in 
driver education (Calif. Ed. Code 
10211). 

Damages arising out of the use of 
other vehicles (Vehicle Code 400). 
Damages resulting from dangerous or 
defective conditions of school proper- 
ty (Government Code 53056). 


b 


c 
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Insurance on School Property 

The insurance of “school property,” 
with that of liability, is of major concern 
to school districts as both have been made 
mandatory in California (Calif. Ed. Code 
18002). This is generally interpreted to 
mean that fire insurance is required, but 
technically that is not so; for there are 
many other kinds of property insurance 
including theft, glass breakage, boiler, etc. 
For practical purposes, however, fire insur- 
ance is considered mandatory. The con- 
fusion which results from requiring school 
property to be insured without specifying 
what is meant, has never been clarified by 
statute. 


Determining Insurable Values 

A satisfactory program of insurance on 
school property must be based upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of what insurable values 
are represented by the properties to be 
insured. It is impossible to know how much 
protection to buy without knowledge of the 
value of the property to be covered. In 
the event of any substantial loss the dis- 
trict must be able to establish values, for 
adjustments are paid on the basis of actual 
value at the time of the loss. 

Usually both the buildings and their 
contents are insured as a single item. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to establish 
the insurable value of each separate build- 
ing and contents. The problems involved in 
appraising values in these two categories of 
property are quite different. It is desirable 
to consider the problems of property ap- 
praisal for buildings and for contents 
separately. 

The following methods are commonly 
used by school districts to obtain build- 
ing appraisals: 

1. Appraisal by a professional firm of 

appraisal engineers 

2. Recommendations of an 

company representative 

3. Based upon contract cost data 

4. Upon estimates by the school staff 

Regardless of the method used a typical 
appraisal program for buildings could well 
be summarized by: 

1. First get a starting point. For older 
buildings this means getting an appraisal by 


insurance 
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professional appraisers. For new buildings 
it means recording cost data. 

2. Determine current replacement cost 
each year. The building cost index can be 
applied to adjust cost figures so that 
changes are reflected. 

3. Determine the amount of deprecia- 
tion and subtract it from the adjusted re- 
placement cost in order to determine in- 
surable value. 

4. Whenever insurable values thus es- 
tablished become questionable for any rea- 
son, an insurance company field agent can 


more difficult. Professional appraisal firms 
will perform this service. An experienced 
school purchaser should be well qualified 
as an authority on replacement cost or a 
representative of an equipment supply 
house can render invaluable aid. 


Keeping Content Values Up to Date 
Value and location of contents is sub- 
ject to almost continuous fluctuation. 
Thus, the heart of the content appraisal 
program is a regularly scheduled inventory, 
showing the number, location, and cost of 





What types of insurance should the school board provide 


to meet properly its important responsibility 
to protect school building, property, and personnel? 





be asked to survey insurable values. If 
question still remains, a sample school 
property can be appraised by professional 
appraisal agencies. 


Appraisal of Contents 


The general purposes of the content 
appraisal program are to accomplish rela- 
tive to the contents of buildings what the 
building appraisal program accomplishes for 
the structures. 

Contents are considered to include all 
items of reserve supplies and equipment or 
furnishing which are housed in a building, 
but which are neither an integral part of 
the building nor permanently attached to 
the building. There are many items of fixed 
equipment commonly found in schools 
which may be classed either as contents or 
as part of the building. For purposes of 
managing the school’s insurance program, 
the following considerations should be kept 
in mind relative to such borderline items: 

1. Determination of whether borderline 
items are to be considered as contents or 
as part of the building. 

2. Care should be exercised of values to 
be included in one category or the other, 
and that none are counted twice. 

3. Since building rates are lower than 
content rates, it is usually advantageous to 
schedule any item which can properly be 
considered “permanently fixed” as part of 
the building rather than as contents. 


Establishing Initial Value of Contents 

Districts not having maintained any 
systematic record of contents and their 
value will find it necessary to establish the 
insurable values of building contents as of 
a given date in order to have a starting 
point from which to tie all changes due to 
subsequent acquisitions and _ retirements. 
Two steps are involved: 

1. An accurate inventory must be made 
of every item of content, by location. 

2. Each item reflected in the inventory 
must be priced. The objective is to de- 
termine the insurable (depreciated) value. 

The taking of an inventory is a relatively 
simple matter, but the pricing may prove 
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all items of content. An actual physical 
inventory should be made each year. A 
feasible program for a smaller school dis- 
trict not having the personnel or funds 
to carry out an elaborate program might 
take the following circumstances into 
consideration : 

1. That the kind and value of items of 
content in one classroom is likely to be 
at least roughly similar to those in other 
classrooms. 

2. That in a “regular” classroom the 
chief variable in the number of units of 
content during the school year are in 
numbers of student desks and floating 
equipment such as maps, audio-visual 
equipment, etc. 

3. That in the event of loss, enrollment 
records and statements of teachers would 
be strong evidence in establishing the 
number of student desks and other major 
items of equipment involved. 

4. That in the event of loss the value 
of items could be approximated by ap- 
praisal of the value of similar items in 
protoype classrooms; and even if elabo- 
rate records were maintained, such a com- 
parison would be a major consideration in 
reaching a settlement. 


Suggested Content Appraisal Program 


1. Determine which items are to be con- 
sidered as contents. All items of value 
should be included as either buildings or 
contents and none should be counted twice. 
Due to the fact that premium rates are 
lower for buildings than for contents, it is 
advantageous to consider borderline items 
as part of the building rather than as 
contents. 

2. Take a physical inventory of the con- 
tents of each building annually. This should 
be made room by room, and building by 
building. Forms listing standard items of 
equipment and standardization of pro- 
cedures to be followed in the inventory 
should be developed. 

3. Price each item inventoried on the 
basis of the current market prices for.re- 
placement with a new article of similar 
kind. (Concluded on page 63) 


RULES FOR 
THE UNSUCCESSFUL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


DANIEL ESKIN 


Rochester High School 
Rochester, Minn. 


Here is a list of rules to follow 
if a superintendent is desirous of 
making a complete botch of school- 
community affairs. If an administra- 
tor follows these principles reli- 
giously, he will be guaranteed the 
privilege of seeking a new position. 
1. Never inform your board what 
you are doing. Just go ahead and 
do it — they probably don’t care 
anyway. 

2. If a teacher asks for a conference 
— just dismiss her with the com- 
ment, “I haven’t time for such 
things. After all, I’m a busy man.” 

3. Always refuse to speak to Service 
Clubs. They haven’t the education 
to understand school business. 


4. If a teacher asks for some instruc- 
tional material, refuse with the 
admonition that it isn’t necessary. 
If she were doing a good job, she 
could improvise. 

5. Never, never fail to let the staff 
know that you are superintendent. 
Always insist on proper respect 
due a man of your position. 

6. If a parent calls you after office 
hours, inform her in no uncertain 
terms that your hours are from 
8 to 4. 


7. Never talk to newspaper report- 
ers. If they ask a question, tell 
them it is none of their business. 

8. Be a “take charge guy” at all 
board meetings. Let the board 
members know that you are run- 
ning the show. This is especially 
true for new members to the 
board. Remember you have had 
the experience! 

9. Whenever a program is success- 
ful, make sure that you are given 
credit. 

10. Never admit a mistake. If some- 
thing goes wrong make sure you 
find someone to take the blame. 

11. Never allow disagreement with 
your policies. Speak loudly and 
carry a big stick. Threaten staff 
members with dismissal and board 
members with impeachment. 

12. Head all messages to your staff 
with the word “directive.” This 
will impress on them the fact that 
it is an order and not to be 
ignored. 

13. Finally, make sure that you have 
a list of job openings handy. You 
may need it. 
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When—A Performance Bond 


J. M. CRONE, P.E. 


Midstate Industrial Design, Engineers 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The practice of requiring a bond in any 
business transaction is an ancient one. The 
desire for security has been the motivating 
force for such demand. In ancient days a 
hostage was taken. Today we require surety 
bonds of which there are many kinds. 

The underlying theory of any bond is 
that the surety should suffer no_ loss. 
Actually a bond is a credit transaction 
whereby the surety guarantees to the ob- 
ligee that the principal will perform the 
act guaranteed by the bond. A surety will 
not guarantee a principal who is not 
worthy. 

In building contracts, a Performance 
Bond differs from a Contractors Bond in 
several ways. The contract bond assures 
against loss to the owner in case of finan- 
cial failure of the contractor. It also in- 
demnifies the owner against the use of 
inferior equipment, poor workmanship if 
proved, and any other item which has to do 
with the physical value of the project in 
question. It does in a way guarantee a per- 
formance but according to its term pays 
only in dollars, and has not exactly the 
same value as a performance bond. A per- 
formance bond is written for the protec- 
tion of the owner and guarantees him that 
certain requirements of the contract, other 
than purely financial loss, will be com- 
plied with. Many surety companies will 
issue a contract bond for a contractor and 
yet will hesitate to issue a performance 
bond for the same contractor. 


Complete Information Needed 

In order to issue a performance bond the 
surety company must have a great deal of 
information. This will include: a copy of 
the contract and the amount; an up-to-date 
financial statement of the contractor; the 
amount of the bond, which may not be 
identical with the contract amount; a copy 
of the form on which it is written; a rec- 
ord of the contractor’s past experience; a 
description of the work to be done; the 
amount of work which the contractor has 
already on hand; how much work the con- 
tractor sublets to others; a list of all bids 
received for the project in question; the 
source of the contractor’s materials; the 
name and address of all interested parties, 
including architect and engineers: the de- 
tailed terms of the contract, particularly 
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if there is a penalty for noncompletion of 
contract on time, or whether the con- 
tractor has protected himself against price 
changes. 

With all of this information on hand 
the surety company determines the prob- 
ability of the contractor’s likelihood of 
completing the project as per contract. If 
the time completion date must be met and 
a penalty is listed in the contract for each 
day’s delay beyond that date, a balancing 
provision is necessary. Long experience in 
court-of-claims actions brings out the un- 
deniable fact that regardless of the writ- 
ten contract, payment of a penalty by the 
contractor for delay in completion cannot 
be exacted unless a specified per diem 
amount is stated as a bonus for each day, 
for the completion of the project prior to 
the contract completion date. In this con- 
nection it must also be stated that any 
additional time claimed by the contractor 
due to delays beyond his control must be 
received in writing by the owner, at the 
time of, or prior to, the date of such 
claim. 


What Performance Bond Stresses 


In the usual contract bond, the assurance 
of the owner against financial loss is the 
principal item. In the performance bond, 
many items may be stressed. In addition 
to the completion date mentioned above, 
there may be several hazards to be con- 
sidered; e.g., existing high-pressure or high- 





of the contractor’s financial ability to do 
the work is of vital interest but his in- 
tegrity, his willingness to realize the im- 
portance of the items particularly stressed 
and his possession of an organization that 
would appear to make such careful per- 
formance of the work involved a real 
probability. With the performance bond 
and a live supervision by the owner’s 
agent, it is indeed possible to perform any 
contract within the scope of the agree- 
ment. If the work lags unnecessarily, the 
owner can appeal to the surety company 
and transfer the project to another con- 
tractor or take immediate steps, as ap- 
proved, to advance the project without cost 
to himself. 

Let us consider an instance wherein a 
performance bond may be a prime nec- 
essity, and another where such a _ bond 
would appear of questionable value to an 
owner. 


How a Bond Helped 

A board of education had occasion to 
raze a building which was beyond repair 
and the space it occupied was needed for 
a play area. Since the building and the 
equipment it contained did have a value 
which seemed in excess of the cost of re- 
moving it from the ground, the board 
offered it for sale with the proviso that the 
entire- project be completed on or before 
September 1 of the year, which was just a 
week - before the summer. vacation. ended 
and the children would be back for school. 
This completion date was very important 
and had to be insisted upon. No offers were 
received during a month of waiting and 
July 1 was approaching. One morning a 
young man unknown to any of the school 
system staff came into the office and offered 
to remove the building, but had no money 
to put into its purchase. After some dis- 





The board’s need for a bond guaranteeing that certain 
requirements be met by the construction contractor 
is not always vital, but usually valuable. 





voltage service lines or the proximity of 
huge structures which must be protected at 
all costs; or the continued use of a high- 
way or other passage for vehicles; or the 
actual prevention of a delay beyond a cer- 
tain date, which cannot be compensated for 
by cash payment. In the performance bond, 
each item is to be carefully enumerated 
to avoid the inconvenience and damage 
which neglect of any of these items may 
bring to the owner. Not only the question 


cussion, it was thought possible that this 
man could do the work as specified, and 
he was sent to an insurance agent to see 
if he could secure a performance bond, as- 
suring the board of a completed operation 
on the date required. Investigation took 
up about two weeks but upon return, the 
man informed the board he could secure 
a performance bond for the work, and al- 
though he had very little financial re- 
sources, he had a market for the building 
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materials. He offered to pay the board one 
dollar for the building if the board of 
education would pay the premium for the 
performance bond. All other legally re- 
quired insurance was furnished by the 
man, who now became the contractor. This 
was agreed to and the contract was exe- 
cuted. The work was started on time, pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and was completed 
on time, as agreed. In this case a per- 
formance bond was almost a necessity to 
comply with the carefully thought-out 
safeguards, which the state department of 
education requires in all school contracts. 
Had this contractor not progressed the 
work satisfactorily, the board of education 
could, upon protest, hire other workers to 
advance and complete and be reimbursed 
by the bonding company for such approved 
expense. This protection is sold to an 
owner, if and when a bonding company 
has found reason to believe that a con- 
tractor will complete the work under- 
taken, and a bonding company is far better 
qualified to make such a determination 
than the averare owner. 


Bond Was Not Needed 


On the other hand, another school board 
was faced with the problem of excavating 
under a building to make use of an un- 
excavated basement area, as a school lunch- 
room. The project was indeed a difficult 
one and the few bids received for the work 
could not be considered. One appeared to 
be extremely high and another too low to 
cover safely. The project was of such a 
nature that if a contractor started and 
realized he was behind schedule, he would 
probably try to collect more for the work 
on some pretext or drop the contract. This 
would have reacted very unfavorably on 
the board, as a completion date was again 
of prime importance. The work had to be 
done and the sum appropriated was lim- 
ited. Further effort had to be made. 

A large nationally known construction 
concern (whose name is as familiar to 
builders as Fields is to merchandising) 
was engaged on a large construction project 
in a nearby town. The officials of this con- 
cern were approached and their estimate 
of the above work was sought. In a com- 
paratively short time, an estimate, between 
the two bids previously received, was 
made up, agreed to by the contractor, and 
accepted by the school board. A time 
schedule was set and the contract was 
executed. All required legal safes .ards 
were complied with, as a matter of course, 
but no performance bond was taken out. 
It would have been very easy to secure but 
actually would have meant practically 
nothing to anyone concerned, since the 
reliability of the contractor both financially 
and as to equipment and labor force was 
beyond question. This does not imply that 
any contractor doing great projects can be 
so trusted, but when a concern has built 
up for itself a national or widely known 
reputation for fair dealing and ability to 
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accomplish, the owner can as well decide 
as a bonding company that such a contract 
is safe. 

In the first case, the owners spent a sum 
of about $100 and in the second case saved 
about $1,000 and yet were not gambling in 
either case. 

Thus it is intended to show that when 
and where to purchase a_ performance 
bond is a matter of discretion on the part 


Care, Injury, and ‘Tort Liability 


in Pupil Transportation 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Professor of Education 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Ala. 


PART Iil 


2. Tort Liability and Insurance in 

Pupil ‘Transportation 

A major reason for attempting to estab- 
lish the presence of negligence in school 
bus operation — when personal injury is 
involved as in foregoing cases — is the hope 
that injured parties may secure damages. 
Recent cases have reiterated the principle 
that school districts as branches of govern- 
ment are not ordinarily liable in tort for 
injuries resulting from the negligence of 
their employees. 

One such case has appeared in a minor 
Pennsylvania jurisdiction,?> and one, which 
came before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania,*° cited and followed an earlier 
opinion of that high state court.?’ 

The question of district immunity from 
tort liability was complicated somewhat in 
a Texas case?® by the fact that the district 
was paid by the state at a monthly rate for 
transporting certain children who lived out- 
side the district, and that the district also 
transported two junior-college students. 
However, the court held that the district 
was nevertheless acting as a governmental 
agency — with the corresponding immunity. 
Complication regarding immunity arose in 
being made of the bus at the time that an 


23Stierly v. School District of Upper Providence 
Township (Common Pleas, 1944), 60 Montg. Co. Law 
Reporter 334. 

26Kesman v. School District of Followfield Township 
(1942), 345 Pa. 457, 29 A (2d.) 17. 

27Silverstein v. Kastner, 342 Pa. 207, 20 A. (2d.) 
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Campbell v. Hillsboro Independent School District 
(Civil Appeals, 1947), 203 S.W (2d.) 663. 














































































of any persons contemplating a building 
program. Investigation and careful analysis 
of requirements are most necessary. Per- 
sons appointed to a Building Committee 
should employ competent legal and en- 
gineering assistance in making a decision. 
It is true that in some cases a performance 
bond is an unnecessary expense and in 
some cases a performance bond is of in- 
estimable value. 


accident occurred. Before the opening of 
school in the autumn, teacher Jones — not 
the regular bonded bus driver — was driv- 
ing the school bus to a nearby city to 
secure school supplies. Through alleged 
negligent operation of the bus, Mrs. Tread- 
way was injured. She alleged that the in- 
tended governmental use of the bus was 
for transporting children to and from 
school, and that transporting supplies and 
going outside the district to get them was 
a proprietary function in connection with 
which the district might incur liability. In 
rejecting this view, the court said: 

The distinction between governmental and 
proprietary functions being that when a school 
district or municipality is performing some 
function the duty of which is placed upon it 
by law and which is for the welfare of the 
public at large and one not voluntarily as- 
sumed and just for the benefit of the people 
in some particular locality, then such function 
is governmental in character and not pro- 
prietary. 

Thus the maintenance of streets by a 
city is a local, voluntary, and hence pro- 
prietary function, whereas the maintenance 
of a police or fire department or the ren- 
dering of health service is to benefit the 
public at large and is therefore a govern- 
mental function. Having proper supplies 
on hand at the opening of school was a 
proper aspect of maintaining school, said 
the court. The duty of trustees in operating 
schools continued throughout their elective 
terms—and was not suspended during 
school vacations, the court added. The dis- 
trict should not be penalized for making 
preparations for school prior to the open- 
ing date, continued the court. The teacher 
in operating the bus was engaged in a 
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This section of Professor Punke’s article notes cases which 
uphold the principle that school boards are not 
usually liable for the negligence of their employees . . . 








another Texas case?® because of the use 
governmental function, and there was no 
district liability. 


a) Statutes Removing Common-Law 


Immunity of the State From 
Liability 

In the general field of tort liability there 
is considerable interest in the enactment 
of statutes which specifically abrogate the 
immunity of state agencies from liability 
for the negligence of their employees. A re- 
cent case®® decided under a Wisconsin 
statute might be noted. The statute pro- 
vided: “Any person suffering any 
damage proximately resulting from the 
negligent operation of a motor vehicle 
owned and operated by any city, and which 
damage is occasioned by the operation of 
such motor vehicle in the performance of 
municipal business, may . . . file a claim 
therefor against such city and the common 
council of such city shall have the right to 
allow, compromise, settle, and pay the 
same. In the event such claim is disallowed 
the claimant may then institute an action 
therefor.” While the point was not directly 
at issue in the suit, the court said that the 
effect of the statute was “to render inap- 
plicable the common-law municipal func- 
tion rule’ —that municipalities, including 
public school districts are immune from 
liability for injuries resulting from the 
negligence of their employees while en- 
gaged in performing municipal function. 

A recent North Carolina case** was gov- 
erned by a 1951 statute which provided for 
payment of damages for personal injuries 
sustained by any person “as a result of a 
negligent act of a State employee while 
within the scope of his employment and 
without contributory negligence on the part 
of the claimant or the person in whose be- 
half the claim is asserted.” The statute 
limited recovery to $8,000 for any one 
claimant, including medical and other ex- 
pense, and vested the Industrial Commis- 
sion with jurisdiction in such cases. 

It is generally held, however, that stat- 
utes which permit school authorities to 
provide insurance against personal injuries 
and property damage caused by the negli- 
gence of school employees do not abrogate 
the common-law immunity of school dis- 
tricts. 

Among recent school 


cases touching 


*Treadway v. Whitney Independent School District 
(Civil Appeals, 1947), 205 S.W. (2d.) 97. 

Huettner v. City of Eau Claire (Supreme Ct., 
1943), 243 Wis. 80, 9 N.W. (2d.) 583. 

"Greene v. Mitchell County Board of Education 
(Supreme Ct., 1953), 75 S.E. (2d.) 129. 
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performed its most valuable 


service 
through sectional meetings reflecting the 


upon this point,** the Rittmiller case** is 
illustrative. The statute provided that 
school districts are “authorized to carry in- 
surance against liability of employees of 
any department thereof by reason of his 
operation of a motor vehicle while in the 
performance of his duties and to defend. 
in the name and on behalf of such em- 
ployee, any suit brought against him te 
enforce a claim, whether groundless or not. 
arising out of the operation of a motor 
vehicle by him while in the performance 
of his duties.” The insurance policy was so 
drawn as to insure both the district and 
its employees. However, the court said that 
this fact regarding the insurance policy 
did not waive the immunity of the district. 
The court added: “In the absence of a 
clear intention on the part of the Legisla- 
ture to impose liability for tort, a munic- 
ipality which takes out insurance under 
such statutory authority does not waive its 
immunity. There was no legislative intent 
in the statute above quoted. Rittmiller’s 
car was damaged in a collision with the 
school bus, and the policy limited property 
damage to $5,000. The court said there 
could be no recovery from the district in 
any amount exceeding the amount of the 
policy. 


b) Personal Liability of Bus Driver, 
or Private Owner 


Although the weight of judicial authority 
holds that at common law school districts 
are not liable for the negligence of their 
employees, in general there is personal 
liability of the employees themselves for 
their own negligence. Two recent cases 
substantiate this principle. In the Eason 
case** negligence in operating the bus re- 
sulted in injury to a child’s eye as the 
branch of a tree swept in through an open 
window of the moving vehicle and struck 
his eye. There was personal liability of the 
driver for his negligence. The driver in 
another case*®> was operating a county 
school bus on a school mission during the 
evening, and through his negligence the bus 
collided with a car on a narrow bridge. 
The driver contended that the immunity of 


“Taylor v. Knox County Board of Education (Ct: 
of Appeals, 1942), 292 Ky. 767, 167 S.W. (2d.) 700, 
rehearing denied; Utz v. Board of Education of Brooke 
County (Supreme Ct. of Appeals, W. Va., 1944), 30 
S.E. (2d.) 342; Kesman vy. School District of Fallow- 
field Township (Supreme Ct. Pa., 1942), 345 Pa. 457, 
29A (2d.) 17; Rittmiller vy. School District No. 84 
(Minn., 1952), 104 F. Supp. 187. 

*3Rittmiller v. School District No. 84 (Minn., 1952), 
104 F. Supp. 187. 

“Eason v. Crews (Ct. of Appeals, Ga., 1953), 77 
S.E. (2d.) 245. 

Hansley v. Tilton (Supreme Ct., N. Car., 1951), 
65 S.E. (2d.) 300. 


ing. His place was ably filled by the busi- 
ness manager of Wayne University, Albert 


the county covered him. The court pointed 
out that immunity did not extend to em- 
ployees of state agencies in mechanical 
tasks, such as bus operation, which involve 
none of the discretion usually required of 
public officials. Such an employee is re- 
sponsible for injuries resulting from his 
own negligence, added the court. 

In a New York case*® effort was made to 
hold the owner of a leased bus liable for 
the negligence of the bus operator. “A” 
leased his bus to “B,” and the latter con- 
tracted with school trustees to provide 
pupil transportation. As ‘“C” was operating 
the bus in the business of “B,”’ and pur- 
suant to the terms of the transportation 
contract, a child was discharged from the 
bus and when she was on the highway she 
was struck by a car. “A” was not a party 
to the transportation contract, and was not 
the employer of “C.” “A” was not liable 
at common law for the negligence of “C.” 
However, a statute was involved which 
made the owner of a motor vehicle which is 
“operated” on a public highway liable for 
injuries “resulting from negligence in the 
operation of such motor vehicle.” The 
court said that, if there was any negligence 
on the part of “C,” it was not in the op- 
eration of the bus. There was no statutory 
liability on the part of “A.” 

A 10-year-old Texas boy was driving a 
jeep, in transporting himself, his younger 
sister and a neighbor boy to school, when 
he collided with a car on the highway.*’ 
The jury found that the boy drove the 
jeep recklessly, at excessive speed, with 
poor brakes, and without a proper lookout 
for cars. The boy’s negligence was a proxi- 
mate cause of the collision. The court noted 
that it was the legal duty of Texas parents 
to require their children 16 years old or 
under to attend school, but that the manner 
in which the children were conveyed to 
school was a problem of the parents. The 
court held that the boy was acting as agent 
for his father, in transporting himself and 
his sister to school in compliance with the 
compulsory attendance law — and in trans- 
porting the neighbor’s son who helped pay 
transportation expense, and accordingly 
that the father was liable. Damages in the 
amount of $1,700 were allowed. 

(Professor Punke’s article will be con- 
cluded in the February issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.) 


%Scalze v. Vincent (Supreme Ct., 1952), 113 N.Y.S 
(2d.) 218. 

"Cotterly v. Muirhead (Ct. of Civ. App., 1951), 
244 S.W. (2d.) 920, rehearing denied. 
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BUS LIGHT 


School bus operators in the Greater Kansas 
City area, Kansas City, Mo., have installed 
flashing red lights on buses to warn motorists 
of stops being made to pick up or let off 
school children. 

In previous years, school buses were re- 
stricted to the use of amber-colored warning 
lights. A new law permits the use of red lights 
to stop motorists. 
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the development of educational confer- 
ences. workshops. and short courses to im- 
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School Business Officials 


Discuss Progress 
and Problems 


Technical advances in important details 
of school accounting and budget making, 
in planning school buildings for economical 
management, in operation and maintenance 
of school plants, and in combining specifi- 
cation writing, testing, and standardization 
of materials for better purchasing — prog- 
ress in these unspectacular but basic factors 
in school business administration was re- 
corded at the 41st annual convention of the 
Association of School Business Officials, 
Chicago, October 16 to 20. 

It was interesting to note that the basic 
purpose of school business administration 
—namely the efficient achievement of the 
educational purposes of the schools — was 
definitely assumed or mentioned in prac- 
tically every paper and major discussion of 
the general and sectional meetings. Almost 
without exception, Association members are 
career officers of school systems, specialists 
in some field of administration, and the 
discussions of problems and conditions re- 





Shown discussing the program of the Forty-First 

A.S.B.O. Convention are 1954-55 President Frank 

J. Hochstuhl, Jr., right, and president-elect J. Wilbur 
Wolf, currently first vice-president. 


flected an understanding of basic theories 
as well as astonishing know-how developed 
through years of experience. The success- 
ful program idea first tried out at the 1954 
Los Angeles convention, namely of bringing 
on to the platform for addresses the lead- 
ers of the immediate vicinity of the con- 
vention city, worked out splendidly. The 
addresses of the men from the Chicago 
schools division of purchases and the papers 
by the Cook and Lake Counties suburban 
communities’ school-business managers, as 
well as those of the men from Northern 
Indiana, gave evidence of the genuinely 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Association of School Business Officials of the United States and Canada 
Mapping the future of the Association are members of its executive committee. 
Seated, left to right: A. C. Hutson, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. Wilbur Wolf, Omaha, 
Neb.; Frank J. Hochstuhl, Jr., Bloomfield, N. J.; J. Harold Husband, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. Standing are G. Alvin Wilson, Oak Park, IIl.; Schuyler C. Joyner, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; A. C. Lamb, Detroit, Mich.; P. M. Muir, Toronto, Canada; 

and Hershel S. Brannen, Houston, Tex. 
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effective work performed in the area around 
lower Lake Michigan. 


The General Sessions 

The general sessions of the Association 
were highlighted by addresses of general 
inspirational quality. On Monday morning 
Dr. Walter Johnson, historian and world 
traveler, of the University of Chicago, out- 
lined the complexities which confront the 
United States in its Asian international re- 
lations, and the difficulties in holding to- 
gether the nations which accept the West- 
ern ideals of democracy. 

On Wednesday morning President-elect 
Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, Ill., of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
outlined the critical difficulties of the 
schools which have made the ten years, 
1945-55, the decade of the great debate in 
education. He expressed the confidence 
that, following the White House Confer- 
ence on Education and legislation certain 
to be enacted by the Congress in 1956, the 
years 1955 to 1965 will be remembered as 
a decade of a Great Renaissance in Edu- 
cation. The present great problem of all 
school administrators, including school- 
business executives, is to give skillful guid- 
ance to the vast numbers of American 
citizens who are now seeking an under- 
standing of the problems of education and 
who are willing to work for their solution. 

The annual banquet of the convention 
was held Wednesday evening in the 
-Sherman Hotel’s Grand Ballroom and fea- 
tured an amusing and provocative address 
by Dr. A. D. Holt, vice-president of the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville and 
former N.E.A. president. Dr. Holt spoke 
briefly on what he, as a parent, wants the 
educator to do for his child in the areas 
of “fundamental,” cultural, social, physical, 
and vocational education. He also discussed 
what he, as a parent, must do by way of 
good example and discipline to help the 
educator succeed in the above mission. 


Sectional Meetings 
Since its inception the Association has 
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performed its most valuable service 
through sectional meetings reflecting the 
immediate problems and the most recent 
improvements made in the specific fields of 
school accounting and finance, schoolhouse 
pianning and construction, purchasing and 
handling of school equipment and supplies, 
school building planning and construction, 
and school plant operation and mainte- 
nance. The over-all problems of school- 
business management have come in for 
rather casual treatment. 

The 1955 convention was fully the equal 
in helpfulness of any previous Association 
meeting. Some progress was made in bring- 
ing into the sectional meetings a greater 
expression of opinion and experience. The 
business managers round table, conducted 
by P. M. Muir, of Toronto, Canada, set a 
new high standard of quick and general 
expression of experience and opinion on a 
wide variety of business administration 
topics. 

In each field the sectional meetings were 
duplicated so that the men engaged in the 
large cities and the officials in the smaller 
communities could hear papers and carry 
on discussions with their associates in 
communities of substantially similar size. 
The program committee provided the 
speakers not merely with general discus- 
sion topics, but with a definite outline of 
the subtopics which they might be ex- 
pected to treat. The meetings were conse- 
quently full of interest and of definite 
value. On succeeding pages following this 
report will be found significant extracts 
from some of the leading papers read at 
the sectional meetings. 


Association Business 


The membership of the Association was 
shocked to learn that Secretary Harley 
Anderson had suffered another stroke on 
October 10 and could not attend the meet- 


ing. His place was ably filled by the busi- 
ness manager of Wayne University, Albert 
C. Lamb, Detroit, who has agreed to act 
as temporary secretary until the new per- 
manent secretary-treasurer is elected and 
assumes office in January, 1956. Only one 
item of business caused any discussion. It 
was the revision of the constitution and 
bylaws, which will broaden the functions 
of the executive committee, improve the 
nominations committee, and permit the 
election of students of school administra- 
tion to membership. There was a definite 
feeling in the hotel lobby that greater 
democracy is necessary in the selection of 
candidates for the executive committee and 
the general officers. It was voted that the 
permanent executive secretary serve for a 
term of three years. 


The Resolutions 


In addition to five resolutions thanking 
officers and members of committees and 
memorializing deceased members, the reso- 
lutions adopted (6) expressed pleasure at 
the appointment of Dr. Herold C. Hunt as 
undersecretary of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
thanked the Office of Education for its 
co-operation in various Association proj- 
ects; (7) sent greetings to the American 
Association of School Administrators and 
advocated co-operation with the AASA, the 
NSBA, and other professional organiza- 
tions engaged in activities intended to 
overcome the grave crisis in finance and 
building shortages confronting the schools; 
(8) advocated a further campaign to in- 
crease the membership from the present 
2000 to 2500 active members and expressed 
concern for improving the professional 
character of school business administrators; 
offered loyal co-operation with school 
boards and superintendents of schools; (9) 
advocated further university contacts for 


the development of educational confer- 
ences, workshops, and short courses to im- 
prove the professional character of school 
administrative work; (10) recommended 
continued study of the special activities of 
the Association and commended improved 
research and study of school business ad- 
ministration; (11) recommended more 
democratic and representative control of 
the Association and asked a study of the 
AASA plan of annual elections; (12) rec- 
ommended greater attention to safety of 
school buildings and safety in all school 
activities. 


The Officers 


The officers elected were: 

President —J. Wilbur 
Neb. 

First Vice-President — A. C. Huston, Jr., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Second Vice-President — J. Harold Hus- 
band, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Temporary Secretary-Treasurer — A. C. 
Lamb, Detroit, Mich. 

Directors — Joseph P. McEllicott, San 
Francisco, Calif.; G. Alvin Wilson, Oak 
Park, Ill. Continued in office as directors 
were H. S. Brannen, Houston, Tex., and 
P. M. Muir, Toronto, Canada. 

The Association voted the following fu- 
ture convention dates: October 6-11, 1956, 
Sheridan Park Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 
October 20-26, 1957, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; October, 1958, Statler Hotel, 
New York City; October, 1959, Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Wolf, 


Omaha, 


Convention Overtones 


The conventior vas interesting as re- 
vealing personal ana occupational attitudes 
of the members. These attitudes were not 
much expressed in the papers, although 
there were repeated and important state- 
ments of basic educational and manage- 





PAST PRESIDENTS, ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
Seated, left to right: C. H. R. Fuller, Toronto; Sam §. Dickey, Lakewood, Ohio; Robert W. Schafer, Cincinnati, 


Ohio; Arthur A. Knoll, Long Beach, Calif.; Thomas W. Clift, Atlanta, Ga.; 


Edwin C. Nelson, Hartford, Conn.; 


Francis R. Scherer, Rochester, N. Y. Standing: Mrs. Edwin F. Nelson; Mrs. C. H. R. Fuller; Mrs. Sam Dickey; 
H. C. Roberts, Sioux City, Ia.; Mrs. Walter S. Hillyard; Mrs. H. C. Roberts; Walter S. Hillyard; Mrs. Elliott C. 
Spratt; John W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md.; and Elliott C. Spratt. Picture, courtesy Elliott C. Spratt. 
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ment principles; they were rather to be 
found in the sharp implications of ideals 
and practical adjustments of local practice 
to sound administration of schools. There 
was a total lack of starry-eyed groping for 
educational theories and vague social ob- 
jectives so often heard in professional edu- 
cators’ meetings where the purpose of some 
speakers seems to try to impress colleagues 
with their scholarship. There was also an 
absence of the newest clichés of educa- 
tional terminology emanating from educa- 
tional literature. 

It was notable that the speakers have 
accepted a broad list of fundamental edu- 
cational and administrative principles grow- 
ing out of our inherited culture; within 
this broad framework they are seeking and 
applying the facts and discoveries of our 
growing technology. They insist, for ex- 
ample, that solid standards of school build- 
ing planning, construction, and _ school 
equipment and furniture selection shall be 
developed and applied. But they declare 
that any set of standards must be reviewed 
and readjusted to the new findings and in- 


Heard at the 


FUNCTIONAL BUILDINGS — 
SINGLE VS. MULTI-STORY 
George L. W. Schulz, Detroit, Mich. 
It appears that the ultimate size of the building 
should have much to do with determining whether a 
building should be one story or two stories in height. 
This is controlled by the capacity to which it is de- 
termined a building will ultimately grow. Certainly, 
there seems to be no rhyme nor reason for bulding a 
school housing 2000 children in a one-story building 
for, with the open type of planning we all like to 
see, the distances traveled and the administration 
thereof, becomes almost impossible. However, there 
are probably certain minimums and maximums that 
should be considered in the’ determining of whether 
a building shall be one story or two stories in 
height. In the experiences of the Detroit city schools, 
it would appear that when a one-story building ca- 
pacity goes much beyond 600, serious consideration 
should be given to the two-story structure. In cities 
of 100,000 or more, and taking into consideration the 
larger cities such as Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, and so forth, school site size becomes a 
major consideration. Where it is impossible to obtain 
sites well in advance of growth, adequate sites may 
be obtainable. However, where land is costly, the effi- 
cient use of the site is an important consideration, and 
the problem of the one story versus two story be- 

comes a major consideration. 

In large metropolitan areas, redevelopment programs 
create a real headache not only in adequate site ac- 
quisition but in school planning with most building 
terifically large. As a result, large cities are forced to 
go up rather than to spread their planning. 

An item which arises and very little is spoken of 
is the small item of climatic conditions. Many things 
may be done in Southern climates, which actually are 
not economical nor advisable in Northern climates. 
Heating problems, ventilating problems, heat control, 
lighting problems are all part of this picture. It does 
not always appear wise to build in Minnesota, build- 
ings which are very satisfactory in Southern states 
and vice versa. It is not always advisable to trans- 
plant an idea which may be carried out very effectively 
in one climate into another totally different climate 
and expect the same result. 

Another factor which should be given serious con- 
sideration in determining whether a building should 
be one story or two story, is the educational program, 
how it is to function, and the administration of that 
program. Sometimes it may be found that combinations 
of the two types will better meet the program and 
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ventions, to the use of new materials, and 
above all to new educational ideals and 
practices. A standard must be dropped just 
as soon as a new and better materials or 
procedure found. 

It was notable that there was a feeling 
of respect for the superintendent of schools 
as the chief executive of the school system 
and educational expert. There was too an 
expression of respect for the school board 
as the legal body representing the com- 
munity and the responsible authority for 
the ultimate success of the educational pro- 
gram. There was finally a total absence of 
discontent and self-pity so often heard in 
teachers’ conventions where any discussion 
of the school situation rarely expresses 
satisfaction of the achievements of the 
citizens and of the school board in sup- 
porting the schools. 

There is in the membership of the As- 
sociation of School Business Officials a high 
level of integrity and devotion to the im- 
mediate job of the individual and to the 
total cause of American education and of 
our country. 


Convention 


keep the spread within reasonable limits 

Careful consideration must be given to all the limit- 
ing factors involved in the planning « 
building 


f any school 


PURCHASE SPECIFICATIONS 
W. H. Reynolds, Specifications Engineer, 
Chicago Public Schools 

A specification should be a complete statement of 
all of the particulars regarding an article, recorded in 
such a manner that no doubt can be raised by the 
purchasee or the vendor as to what is to be purchased. 
A well-written specification should eliminate the re- 
quest for samples. . We do ask for samples on 
large purchases even if our specifications are clear 
because there are always some vendors who are not 
entirely familiar with them. 

Another main purpose of a specification is to allow 
the purchaser to request exactly the same item, or 
material, just as long, or as often or seldom, as that 
item or material is available. When specifications have 
been well prepared, they assure a standard of quality 
with due consideration to service and price. . . . No 
practical specifications can be written unless the limits 
are known. Once these are established the most difficult 
part of writing specifications has been overcome. The 
establishment of the limits must be done by close 
co-operation and co-ordination between the ultimate 
user and the availability of the item or the com- 
ponent parts. 

Specifications should be as concise as possible with- 
out sacrificing clarity. Ambiguity should never enter 
into a specification even though the purpose is to state 
what is required and, at the same time, imply what 
is not acceptable. When writing specifications, the 
manufacturer as well as the consumer must be con- 
sidered. Often we are requested to write specifications 
on items that are desirable but totally unobtainable 
or feasible to produce because of cost. Therefore, a 
specification writer must have a broad sense of prac- 
ticability along with a wide scope of experience in 
knowing what can and what cannot be done on the 
production line. 

It is often found that a specification has to be re- 
vised after the first two or three purchases because of 
changes in materials, methods of manufacture, or uses 
of the products. What may appear to be a well-written 
specification will be almost meaningless after the 
consumption of the first purchase because of unfore- 
seen problems in using the material or misinterpreta- 
tion of the limits by the supplier, in which case, 
the limits have to be defined to the nth degree. 
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— Fabian Bachrach 


MR. ROBERT S. SHRIVER 
New Chicago Board Head 

Robert Sargent Shriver, 39-year old lawyer, 
businessman, and assistant general manager 
of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart is the new 
Chicago Board of Education president. Suc- 
cessor of a line of able board directors who 
weathered the depression and the recent 
period of critical school shortages, President 
Shriver’s background in business — which 
includes a law partnership and _ assistant 
editorship of a weekly news magazine and 
association with Joseph P. Kennedy Enter- 
prises — and with an enviable educational 

training fortells an impressive tenure. 





BUILDING DESIGN AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Norman J. Aaron, Fulton County Ga. 


New Materials and Methods. We must be constantly 
on the alert for new materials and look for new 
combinations of old materials. Many of us are leery 
of new materials until they have been proved. This 
policy may, on occasions, save money and prevent 
headaches and on others may show lack of foresight. 
If anyone here knows just when to or not to use a 
new material, he has arrived and is qualified as an 
expert. 

With ever increasing labor costs in the field, we 
must be thinking more in terms of factory built or 
assembled materials. This would relate to many of the 
pre-cast items, such as pre-cast slabs and laminated 
materials. Package boilers are being used more and 
more. They usually cost some less than regular low 
pressure steel boilers. The installation cost is less for 
package boilers and a smaller boiler room is required, 
but the heating surface is about 30 per cent less and 
as a result, the life will not be as long and replace- 
ment would be sooner. Seems there are advantages and 
disadvantages to all materials and equipment and the 
$64,000 question is to decide which is the more 
important. 

In closing, I would like to give you a breakdown 
on our most recent construction costs. These figures 
represent bids which were taken within the past 90 
days. Our elementary school construction cost averaged 
$10.38 per square foot or 82 cents per cubic foot. 
The basis we use to determine square footage is to 
take each usable area at full value with canopies and 
covered walks at half value. Auditoriums and the like 
are taken at full value. To determine cubic footage, 
we measure from the bottom of the floor slab to the 
top of the roof. Canopies and covered walks are not 
calculated. 


(Please turn to page 64) 
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From the standpoint of school officials 
seeking to fulfill school building needs, 
Indiana is an unfortunate state. The con- 
stitutional bonded debt limitation for school 
corporations is 2 per cent of assessed valua- 
tion, and real property may not be assessed 
for tax purposes at more than one third 
of sale value. 

Because many local school units were 
unable to meet their building needs, in 1945 
the Indiana legislature enacted a cumula- 
tive building fund law which permitted 
local school units to levy an annual tax 
for capital outlay purposes. The maximum 
rate now stands at $1.25 for each $100 of 
assessed valuation. 

Many school units, unable to fulfill their 
building requirements by employing general 
obligation bonds and the cumulative build- 
ing fund, have turned to the school holding 
corporation as a way out of their dilemmas. 
This plan is also referred to as the lease- 
rental or the lease-purchase method. The 
law, passed in its original form in 1947, 
permits the organization of a nonprofit 
corporation separate from the school unit, 
the purpose of which is to issue securities 
to raise funds to finance school plant con- 
struction and to lease the building thus 
constructed to the school unit. The school 
pays an annual lease-rental fee to the hold- 
ing corporation. The fee is large enough to 
retire serial bonds, to pay interest on bonds 
not yet retired, and to pay some of the ex- 
penses of the holding corporation. The lease 
contract may not exceed 30 years. At the 
expiration of the contract, the building and 
site become the property of the school unit. 

Two other states, Kentucky and Penn- 
sylvania, apparently have successfully fi- 
nanced school buildings for many years 
by means of the local holding corporation 
plan. Indiana, in common with Georgia, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania, also has a state 
school building authority law on the books. 
However, in contrast to the operation of 
the plans in the three other states, the 


ad 


Indiana State School Building Authority 
has been, in effect, nonoperative. No bonds 
have been sold to date. 

Indiana had some experience with the 
holding corporation method of financing 
school buildings prior to the enactment of 
the 1947 act. Exactly 20 years earlier, in 
1927, the Indiana legislature enacted a 
similar law. Schools in 26 counties em- 
ployed the method provided. In the con- 
fusion subsequent to the repeal of the act 
in 1932, a few schools failed to meet their 
payments. Thus the attitude of many in 
the early years of the operation of the 
present law was affected by the disrepute 
which this method of financing school 
buildings had earlier achieved in Indiana. 

Seventy-three school building holding 
corporations have sold bonds under the 
terms of the 1947 act, as amended. Most 
of these corporations have now completed 
construction. Several others have been or 
are in the process of being formed. Data 
in the study being reported here are based 
on information concerning those holding 
corporations which sold -bonds prior to 
January 1, 1955. 


A Typical Case in Indiana 

A typical case involving the use. of the 
holding corporation method of financing 
school construction finds the school officials 
requesting a group of private citizens to 
form such a corporation. After incorpora- 
tion, this group issues common stock equal 
in value not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
cost of the building. In actual practice few 
attain the legal maximum in the common 
stock issue. The common stock, paying no 
dividends and not redeemable until the 
lease contract is fulfilled, is sold through- 
out the local school community by means 
of a door-to-door canvass or other similar 
procedure. A considerable amount of lay 
citizen activity is involved in the sale of 
the common stock. Proceeds from the com- 
mon stock sale are used to defray local 


and bond attorney fees, the cost of incor- 
poration, architect fees, the cost of real 
estate, and other preliminary expenses. 

Following official approval of building 
plans, first mortgage bonds are issued to 
pay the cost of construction. These bonds 
are placed on the open market and sold to 
the bidder who offers the lowest net in- 
terest rate. A local bank acts as trustee 
for the holding corporation, and all dis- 
bursements originate with the trustee. Con- 
struction is likely to be completed ap- 
proximately two years after formation of 
the holding corporation, although in reality 
the range is from 12 to 49 months, the 
average being 26.2 months. 


Securing Public Support 

School officials who work with school 
holding corporations have reported that, 
although they themselves usually provided 
the impetus for the formation of the hold- 
ing corporations, citizens groups have 
played an important part in organizing the 
corporations and carrying out their plans 
Public meetings have been the most effec- 
tive techniques for informing the public 
and enlisting its support. School facilities 
surveys, the radio, newspapers, and hand- 
bills have also been effective. Most of the 
school units conducted facilities surveys 
before forming the holding corporations. 
Most of these surveys, especially in smaller 
communities, were conducted by local per- 
sonnel. However, in each of nine cases a 
professional staff from a state university 
performed the survey. While survey recom- 
mendations were generally carried out, the 
recommendation least likely to be fulfilled 
was that pertaining to the location of the 
building. 

The number of individuals serving on 
the boards of directors of the holding cor- 
porations varies from three to fifteen. The 
majority of corporations have either three, 
seven, or nine members on their boards. 
The number of board officers varies from 
three to eight but the larger number of 
boards have four officers, i.e., president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. In 
most cases the officers are chosen by the 
board. However, in 11 cases they are chosen 
by the direct vote of the common stock- 
holders. In a majority of corporations the 
board officers serve one-year terms; in a 
few cases they serve four years; in a few 
others terms are indefinite. Approximately 
one half of the corporations retain lawyers 
on the bases of yearly retainer fees. 


School and Holding Corporation 
Co-operation 


A majority of school officials working 
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with holding corporations stated that hold- 
ing corporation officials work closely and 
in harmony with them. However, officials 
of 11 school units reported that holding 
corporation officials did not work closely 
enough with them, and in two situations it 
was reported that holding corporation off- 
cials worked entirely independently of 
school officials. There was no disagreement 
that co-operation and harmony were nec- 
essary, and school officials made recom- 
mendations based on their own experiences 
for avoiding pitfalls in relationships be- 
tween school and holding corporations. 
They suggested that all meetings relating to 
the business of the holding corporation be 
joint holding corporation-school board 
meetings, that the superintendent of schools 
serve as executive officer of both boards, 
that a clear understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of each board be achieved at the 
outset, that school officials determine the 
educational need, and that holding corpora- 
tion officials be carefully chosen. 


Financial Aspects of the Plan 

First mortgage bond issues of Indiana 
school holding corporations have ranged 
from $60,000 to more than $6,000,000. An 
increasing number of security houses have 
become interested in bidding on _ these 


bonds, and at least five or six bids may 
now be expected by each corporation. The 
increasing number of bids has tended to 
reduce interest rates. In 1953 most of the 
bonds sold at 4 per cent; in 1954 the 
majority sold at 274 to 3% per cent inter- 
est. In spite of the reduction in interest 
rates, holding corporation bonds still sell 
at consistently higher rates, from one half 
of 1 per cent to 2 per cent higher, than 
general obligation bonds of comparable 
terms. 

If the lease contracts of the corporations 
studied continue to maturity, the amounts 
to be paid to the holding corporations will 
average 58.6 per cent above the original 
capital outlay. One of the most expensive 
procedures involved in holding corporation 
financing is the necessity for spending part 
of the proceeds of the bond sale to pay 
interest on the bonds while the building is 
being erected and before the school unit 
begins making lease-rental payments. This 
procedure amounts to borrowing money to 
pay interest for a period of two years, on 
the average. 

Another item of expense involves at- 
torney fees. It appears that holding cor- 
poration attorneys have been charging more 
for their services than for similar services 
relating to general obligation bond sales. 


The annual trustee fees charged by local 
banks serving as trustees add to the ex- 
pense of holding corporations as opposed to 
other methods of financing buildings. These 
fees vary considerably among the corpora- 
tions. 

While the holding corporation method 
of financing school buildings is clearly more 
expensive than any other method available 
in Indiana, costs may be reduced by 
planned economical operation. After a six- 
year period, bonds are callable at a slight 
premium. The payment of extra lease-rental 
fees to retire bonds early will result in 
considerable saving in amounts paid in in- 
terest. Planning of the program of organ- 
ization of the holding corporation and con- 
struction of the school facilities for the 
purpose of reducing the elapsed time from 
organization to completion of construction 
reduces the amount of bond money used 
to pay interest and thus reduces over-all 
cost. If the building is equipped by the 
school unit, the total of principal and in- 
terest which must be paid to the holding 
corporation will be reduced. In addition, 
careful consideration given to lawyer and 
trustee fees may result in some savings. 

Although the school holding corporation 
method of financing school facilities con- 


(Concluded on page 63) 





ASHTABULA, OHIO, HARBOR BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Responsible for the first Superintendent’s Annual Report of the Ashtabula Harbor Schools were these board of 

education members. Standing, left to right: Charles D. Potti; Paul E. Hakala; Harry G. Buonomo; sitting, in the 

same order: Carl G. Pearson, vice-president; James G. Laird, president; and Robert Z. Koski. Superintendent of 

schools for the district is Ralph S$. Lanham. Published in the fall of 1955 when no tax levy or bond issue elec- 

tions were being held, the annual report is one of the few reports gotten out by Ohio school districts of their 

size. The photography was done by a high school junior. A total of 600 copies of the attractive brochure was 
distributed. A fine citizen repsonse has been received. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND REVOLUTION 


Some will undoubtedly read with surprise in Kilpatrick’s 
Philosophy of Education the following statement: 


A decade or two ago there was positive demand that the 
schools actively help build a new social economic order. If 
this means that the teacher should plan an order and then by 
specific indoctrination raise up a new generation committed to 
the new order so planned, we cannot accept the program. 
Teachers as such have no proper or exclusive commission to 
plan such an order and any attempt by indoctrination of the 
young to create such an order would of itself be a clear denial 
of the democratic process.’ 


As we read this statement, we become aware once more 
how the pendulum of the educational clock swings within a 
wide range. The pendulum is still swinging in the conservative 
direction. It is, however, a long way from the bold statements 
of George S. Counts in 1932 in his pamphlet: “Dare the 
School Build a new Social Order?” The new social order as 
conceived by Counts — but which had hardly been sensed 
by the classroom teachers, whatever the professors of ped- 
agogy thought — is thus stated: 

Such a vision of what America might become in an indus- 
trial age, I would introduce into our schools as the supreme 
imposition, but one to which our children are entitled — a price- 
less legacy which it should be the first concern of our profes- 
sion to fashion and bequeath. The objection will, of course, be 
raised that this is asking teachers to assume unprecedented 
social responsibilities. But we live in different and dangerous 
times — times when precedents lose their significance (p. 54). 


And he says elsewhere in the pamphlet: 

That the teachers should deliberately reach for power and 
then make the most of their conquest is my firm conviction. 
To the extent that they are permitted to fashion the curriculum 
and procedures of the school they will definitely and positively 
influence the social attitudes, ideals, and behavior of the com- 
ing generation. . . . It is my observation that the men and 
women who have affected the course of human events are 
those who have not hesitated to use the power that has come 
to them (pp. 28-29). 


What was to be destroyed through the schools? Jesse 
Newlon of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and the 
National Education Association, would change the “profit 
motive.” Counts himself was for a “co-ordinated, planned, 
and socialized economy.” The Report of the American His- 
torical Association, which Harold J. Laski’s described as “at 
bottom and stripped of all its carefully neutral phrases .. . a 
program for a socialist America,” indicated what the new 
order would be: 


Almost certainly it will involve a larger measure of com- 
pulsory as well as voluntary co-operation of citizens in the 
conduct of the complex national economy, a corresponding 
enlargement of the function of government, and an increasing 
state intervention in fundamental branches of the economy 
previously left to introduce discretion and initiative —a state 
intervention that in some instances may be direct and man- 
datory and in others indirect and facilitative. In any event the 


1Kilpatrick. W. H., Philosophy of Education, p. 124. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951) 
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Commission is convinced . . . that the actually increasing in- 

tegrating economy of the present day is the forerunner of a 

consciously integrated society in which individual property 

rights will be altered and abridged (pp. 16-17). 

Perhaps only one more quote: and this from Norman 
Woelfel, Teachers’ College Ph.D., professor of Education at 
Ohio State University, and managing editor of The Social 
Frontier. Dr. Woelfel said about the proposed social changes: 

We must not blindly shrink from the fact that it may re- 
quire some sort of force against those at present privileged. 

This was the revolution — perhaps even the proletarian 
revolution led by white collar revolutionaries — professors of 
pedagogy! 

Counts has long since changed his mind and has been re- 
jected by Stalin Russia as a Trotskyite. Brameld is still fol- 
lowing the old line announced in the thirties. It is amazing 
that such a movement could gain headway and the momen- 
tum it did, centered in what was called our greatest teacher- 
training institution, and followed by the National Education 
Association presumably representing the teachers of the coun- 
try, and by the educational leaders in the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Some leading superintendents impregnated 
with the idea propagandized the program and some of the 
leaders got in trouble. The National Education Association 
pushed it with great vigor, the annual convention became an 
instrument of propaganda, and the report on “Schools for a 
New World” made it reading for the educational world. 
Educational journalism failed to show any critical capacity 
or judgment in its reviews of this report and others like it; 
for example, “Schools and Social Services.” 


Most of us were too close to the events to see them in their 
perspective, and with a sense of proportion. But a carefully 
documented report of the period is contained in Shaefer and 
Snow’s “The Turning of the Tides,” especially Part 1.? 


As one reviews such a report, one is amazed in view of the 
strategic position of the “revolutionaries” at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, in the NEA, and in the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, and with a publication, The Social Frontier, that with 
their prestige, more definite progress was not made toward 
the end. One of the reasons was the fundamental unsound- 
ness of the position of these educators that the school must be 
an instrument directly of creating a new social order, which 
Kilpatrick notes in our opening quotation. 


Another reason is that there must have been a saving com- 
mon sense somewhere and a true understanding of the purpose 
and function of the American school. This was lodged in the 
great body of teachers and a great number of superintendents 
who did not know what the new order was anyway, and 
wanted to teach school as they thought it should be done. 
Perhaps even more credit should go to the school board mem- 
bers who “stuck to their guns,” and kept the school within 
the American traditions of public education against all the 
wiles, vocabulary, and honeyed words of the “experts.”’ This 
is merely another illustration of the importance of lay school 
board members who are themselves not experts, but who re- 
quire the experts to meet the standards of the common sense 
of the community. 


There are still those who preach the revolutionary gospel 
and perhaps it might be well to analyze briefly the problem. 
Brubacher* makes an interesting analysis of Counts, “Dare 


2 The Long House, Inc., P.O. 1103 Grand Central Annex, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


3John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1947). 
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the Schools Build a New Social Order?” It grew out of the 
depression of 1929. Businessmen had failed to establish a 
stable society; teachers could not do worse, “if they boldly 
seized the power that lay in their hands to mold a new gen- 
eration and a new social order” (p. 624). In an even more 
striking sentence Brubacher continues “More than any other 
group,” he claimed, “teachers were the repositories of the 
wisdom of the race, and less than any other group would they 
be selfish in their use of it” (p. 624). 


Brubacher points out that in the controversy that emerged 
neither the community, the laymen, or the teachers thought 
that the creation of a new social order was the role of the 
school, and even those who did did not agree on the social 
order that was to be indoctrinated. 


In my Philosophy of Education 1 made a more blunt 
analysis of the problem and a still more blunt statement of 
the answer: 

There is no evidence of any special competence of teachers 
as a group to know what the best society for the United States 
of America today is, nor how to implement it in venal days 
(p. 278). 

The teacher as such has two special obligations — one to 
parents and one to the social order of which he is a part. The 


determining voice in the education of the child is that of the 

parents. The teacher is acting in loco parentis. He has the care 

of an immature human being who has very little, if any means 
of rejecting the teacher’s advice of his position. A teacher 

must not betray the faith that is placed in him (pp. 278-279). 

The teacher owes an obligation to the society in whose in- 
terest the school is set up and who pays the teacher his salary 
(p. 279). 

Even if teachers were competent, they are under no obliga- 
tion to build a new social order. They have no political or 
social mandate from the public and their obligations on the 
one hand, to the state, and on the other hand, to parents would 
forbid such misconception of their duty and their capacity 
(1279) 

The teacher as an individual citizen is free to follow any 
political activity he wishes like any other citizens, with re- 
sponsibility for his acts. He can help build a new social order 
by giving the children committed to his care a sound educa- 
tion, building strong character, giving verified information, 
and alert intelligence perceiving the weakness of panics, 
hysteria, sentimentality, and mere propaganda and seeing 
things with insight, and if possible, sub specie aeternitatis. 


‘Fitzpatrick, Edward A., Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1953). 


-Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick, Guest Editor 





Dangers of Undermarking 


If overmarking is dangerous to pupil 


Overhauling School Fvaluation welfare, undermarking is more so. The 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


President, Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, S. Dak. 


The three fundamental questions in by pupils in 
school instruction are: (1) What to teach? 


materials presented to them. 


child who gets less than he deserves and 
is conscious of it may react in several 
ways. He can lose interest in his school 
and adopt an attitude of “don’t care.” He 
may become discouraged and finally lose 
all confidence in his ability to do things. 
Worst of all his personality can become so 
skewed with conflicts and frustrations that 
total life adjustment gets out of gear and 


mastering curricular he becomes a problem child in and out 


of school. Many cases that reach correc- 


—the curriculum and courses of study; 2. Test of teacher efficiency — assuming tive institutions got their start in that 


(2) How to teach it? — approaches, meth- 
ods, and devices used; and (3) Was it 
taught? — the testing and _ evaluation taught. 
procedures employed to measure pupil 
progress. 

There is considerable evidence that school 
people have done well on the curricular 
and methodology angles of instruction in 
determining the material to be taught and 


w 


that an examination is always a test of direction by being underrated. 
the one who teaches as well as the one 


A few school systems follow a policy of 
no failures. Perhaps all schools should prac- 


. Motivation of the pupil —for the pupil i @ ae plan. In > sine ee ask 
who gets high marks it should stimulate OF Gramng OF 4 CVE with some failures 
him to keep up that record and for the required, the ax must fall on someone 
one with low marks it should stir him Whether he deserves it or not. Nothing 
to do better next time. 


cuts so deeply into personality make-up 
than a sense of failure. With all of the 


ways to teach this material. 

Since the days of early Chinese testing, 
educators have been searching for the best 
test methods. Improvements have been 
made but actually few teachers are very 
sure that the final marks issued actually 
indicate the worth of the pupil. Many 
children get more than they have coming 
and, tragically, far too many get less than 
they deserve. 


Objectives of Testing 


The testing program of any school should 
be designed to do three things: 
1. Measure pupil progress —discover as 
reliably as possible the progress made 
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Dangers of Overmarking 

Many pupils are given higher marks 
than they have earned because of favorit- 
ism, making impressions on their teachers, 
and by other “apple polishing” tactics. 
This unwarranted progress rating can be 
dangerous for the pupil. It can cause him 
to acquire a false sense of his own worth 
which could result in a letdown in study. 
The main pinch in overmarking comes 
when the pupil transfers to another school- 
room or otherwise gets a different teacher 
who has a lower standard of marking. 
When this happens, it often results in a 
lowering of pupil-teacher relations and 
often to parent intervention with protest. 


progress made in modern pedagogy surely 
it will be possible to eliminate failures for 
normal boys and girls who show an average 
attitude in their schoolwork. 


Some Guiding Principles in 
Evaluation 


It should be possible to improve evalu- 
ation procedures in classrooms by careful 
attention to a few guiding principles that 
should include the following: 

1. Improved meshing of test questions with 
important phases of actual instruction. 
2. More variety in examination make-up 
by balancing up new type objective 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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WHITE OAK SCHEDULE 


The White Oak schools of Longview, Tex., 
have introduced a new salary schedule which 
sets the base pay for a beginning teacher at 
$3,400 per year. 

Teachers who have obtained a master’s de- 
gree will have $250 added to their annual 
base pay. Each teacher will have added to the 
base pay $125 for each of the first four years 
of teaching experience, $100 for the fifth, $75 
for the next four years, $100 for the tenth, and 
$25 for each of the next 10 years’ experience. 

The scale will be followed until a teacher 
with a master’s degree reaches the maximum 
salary of $4,900. The maximum experience 
allowed without a master’s degree is 10 years. 
An increment is allowed for five years’ experi- 
ence in another school system. 

Any teacher may receive an additional 
amount for special assignment, summer work, 
administrative work, or other after-school 
duties. All teachers must complete six semester 
hours of college work in a three-year period 
before they may earn a master’s degree. 

All teachers are allowed 10 days’ sick or 
emergency leave during the year for illness of 
herself or her immediate family. Not more 
than 20 days’ absence may be allowed to 
accumulate. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Supt. John M. Hickey, of Erie, Pa., in his 
latest annual report for the year 1954-55, 
points out that sound and efficient school ad- 
ministration in a district educating 19,560 
boys and girls, necessitates a good foundation 
based upon sound policies. This makes for 
unity of action leading to the best possible 
educational program. Policies are made known 
to all school employees and the public. 

In-service meetings for administrative and 
supervisory staff members are scheduled each 
month again this year. In order to keep the 
senior high schools operating on the best plan, 
the assistant prmcipals alternate in attending 
the monthly meetings. Agenda during the year 
will focus attention on the major problems of 
education in the nation, the state, and the 
city. 


ADOPT PROMOTIONS 


In Dearborn, Mich., annual promotions 
have this year replaced the former semiannual 
promotion plan, which began with the new 
fall term. The new plan was adopted follow- 
ing the recommendation of a committee which 
made a detailed study of the problem more 
than a year ago. 

The change does not affect children already 
in school. Students who entered school in 
January will continue in their present group. 
In the kindergarten, children were admitted 
in September, but there will be no more 
January classes. 


DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 
IN MISSOURI 


In his Annual Report for 1953-54, released 
in October, 1955, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Hubert Wheeler, of Missouri, discusses 
the vast improvement in Missouri schools due 
to the reorganization and consolidation of 
school districts. 

A study made by the State Board of Edu- 
cation shows that tremendous gains in the 
character and quality of the schools has taken 
place as a result of the School District Re- 
organization Act which became 


effective in 
the year 1948. 
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RULES FOR BUS RIDERS 


Every school to which pupils are transported 
by bus should develop a set of rules for bus 
riders. These rules should be developed co- 
operatively by the bus driver, the bus riders, 
and school officials. 

The Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction has proposed the following rules to 
govern every bus rider, and has suggested that 
the rules be posted on the bulletin board in 
all school buses and published in the local 
newspapers. 

1. Be on time for the bus —help keep the 
bus on schedule. 

2. Be careful in approaching bus stops; 
walk on left, toward oncoming traffic. 

3. Reach assigned seat in bus, without dis- 
turbing or crowding other pupils. 

4. Do not stand, or extend your head, arms, 
or hands out of windows, or move about, or 
leave or enter the bus while it is in motion. 

5. While you are on the bus, you are in 
the driver’s charge and you must obey him 
promptly and cheerfully. 

6. Help keep the bus clean and sanitary and 
orderly. 

7. Remember that loud talking or laughing 
or unnecessary confusion diverts the driver’s 
attention and may result in a serious accident. 

8. Damage done to the seats or other bus 
equipment by the rider must be paid for by 
him. 

9. Be courteous to fellow pupils, bus driver, 
and student patrol officers. 

10. In leaving the bus, remain seated until 
it stops. If you cross the road do so in front 
of the bus after making sure the highway is 
clear. 

The state law requires that all accidents in- 


volving school transportation shall be re- 
ported to the State Superintendent within 
ten days. 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Supt. John M. Hickey, of Erie, Pa., in his 
annual report for 1955-56, outlines the locally 
established relationship of business adminis- 
tration to educational administration. The 
secretary of the board of school administra- 
tors, who is legally responsible as an officer 
for the management of the business affairs 
of the school district, and the superintendent 
of schools work together harmoniously in the 
direction of the school system. It is the phi- 
losophy of the administration officials that 
the schools exist primarily for the education 
of the children and for the broader purpose 
of meeting the general educational needs of 
the community. While efficient financial man- 
agement with resulting economy is the goal 
of both business and educational administra- 
tion, it is recognized that the educational pro- 
gram dominates the financial program rather 
than the reverse situation. That is to say, real 
educational needs of the children are to be 
met and the financial program planned to pay 
the costs. 

All budgetary allocations for the educa- 
tional program are administered by the super- 
intendent of schools. Budgetary allocations 
for operation, maintenance, fixed charges, debt 
service, and capital outlay are administered 
by the secretary, excepting those items which 
are concerned with instruction. 

This complete understanding of school ad- 
ministration relationships avoids the difficulties 
so often experienced by districts having dual 
administration which is necessitated by the 
provisions of the Pennsylvania school laws. 


ATOMIC DRILL 


A city-wide atomic drill in Dallas, Tex., 
surprised the children and teachers of the 123 
schools. Several drills have been held in Dallas 
during the last few months but the “early 
alert” was the first surprise drill of many 
designed by the school board to keep the 
school children trained as to what to do in 
case of an attack. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
“SELL” SCHOOL 


When an elementary school building was 
badly needed in the Kimball (Mich.), Town- 
ship Unit School System, a public-spirited 
Citizens Committee rolled up its sleeves and set 
to work to plan the building and “sell” it to 
the taxpayers of the district. Approximately 
100 persons from the district formed five sub- 
committees to select a site, plan the building, 
arrange financing, and arrange the publicity 
campaign. 

It was felt that most of the problems con- 
fronting the Kimball Township board of 
education would be solved with a well-located 
elementary school building to accommodate 
about 400 students. The building, planned by 
the co-operative effort of the committees com- 
posed of parents, teachers, administrators, and 
representatives of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, was designed to include 13 
classrooms (with a kindergarten), a health 
clinic, a teachers’ workroom, library storage 
space; and a general purpose room for ele- 
mentary and adult activities, noon luncheons, 
and general auditorium uses. The whole build- 
ing was to provide maximum benefits to 
pupils, and efficiency in operation, as well as 
to retain its beauty and serviceability for 
many years. 

Studies made by the committees revealed 
alraming census and school enrollment sta- 
tistics. These figures informed the people that 
new schools and additional classrooms were 
needed soon to house the growing number of 
children and to avert impending half-day 
sessions. 

Prominent among the reasons for setting the 
new bond issue at $565,000 was the advantage 
of refinancing a present bond issue. The com- 
mittee discovered that the same tax levy of 
14 mills would continue even if the bond 
issue failed to pass. And there were many ad- 
vantages to the taxpayer, including an in- 
terest rate savings, that would result from re- 
funding. After refunding the present debt, the 
sum of $335,000 will be available for con- 
struction of the desperately needed new ele- 
mentary school. 

Supplementary information and _ publicity, 
that underlined the facts behind the bond issue 
election, was sent to all citizens. They were 
encouraged to consult the board of education 
and members of the Citizens Committee; they 
were sent pamphlet material and urged to 
attend a meeting that would discuss the needed 
bond issue. Through the efforts of the Com- 
mittee, voters became more aware of the 
need for the new school and the real issues 
behind the election. 

When the votes were counted, the bond 
issue was passed by the overwhelming margin 
of almost seven to one. 

Presented with an opportunity to participate 
in planning such a school project, the citizens 
of the Kimball school system responded en- 
thusiastically as a demonstration of the sup- 
port that a healthy community will give its 
school system when needed and called upon. 


OPPOSE AID 


The California School Boards Association, in 
its 1955 convention resolutions adopted Octo- 
ber 24, voted that it “is opposed to the ex- 
tension, beyond present provisions, of federal 
aid either for school construction or 
operation.” 
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The authority and discretion of a board of 
education over the location, number, and na- 


from which the board of examiners determined 
that three persons were qualified in filling the 
position, the board of education would have 
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The word “school” may mean the building 
in which instruction is given, or the assemblage 
within a building set aside for the purpose of 
instruction, or the combination of teachers and 
pupils for the purpose of giving and receiving 
instruction. — National Schools v. City of Los 
Angeles, 287 Pacific reporter 2d 151, Calif. 
App. 


Schools and School Districts 


Where the get-together of two of the three 
members of the board of directors of a school 
district at the home of the clerk was entirely 
informal, it was not called to order as a meet- 
ing, no votes were taken, and no minutes were 
kept, and the two members agreed to the 
holding of the school district annexation elec- 
tions, the elections were not regularly called 
and were invalid. Secs. 165.170, 165.213, 
165.300 RS MO 1949, V.A.M.S. — State ex inf. 
Mooney ex rel. Stewart v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 3, 281 Southwestern reporter 
2d 511, Mo.App. 


School District Government 


A school board is a corporation representing 
the district, and while the personnel of its 
membership changes, the corporation continues 
unchanged and its contracts are the contracts 
of the board, and not of its individual mem- 
bers, and such contracts remain binding re- 
gardless of changes in the personnel. — Appeal 
of Black, 287 Pacific reporter 2d 96, Wash. 

The board of directors of a school district 
functions as a unit and its policies are de- 
termined by the majority and manifested in 
its official acts, and the district superintendent 
of schools must perform the duties prescribed 
for him by the individual board members. 
RCW 28.62.180.— Appeal of Black, 287 Pa- 
cific reporter 2d, 96, Wash. 

A meeting of the board of directors of a 
school district may be informal and may be 
by agreement and without a formal call. — 
State ex inf. Mooney ex rel. Stewart v. Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 3, 281 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 511, Mo.App. 

The keeping of written minutes by a board 
of directors of a school district is not neces- 
sarily a requisite to the validity of its actions. 
— State ex inf. Mooney ex rel. Stewart v. 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 3, 281 South- 
western reporter 2d 511, Mo.App. 

School boards have no implied authority 
to dismiss a school superintendent, despite a 
statute denying them the right to dismiss the 
teacher. Sec. 163.100 RS MO 1949, V.A.MS. 
— Lemasters v. Willman, 281 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 580, Mo.App. 

A town school district board of education 
has no express or implied authority to dismiss 
a district superintendent of schools by any 
procedure for any cause. — Lemasters v. Will- 
man, 281 Southwestern reporter 2d 580, Mo. 
App. 

In the absence of fraud, only a breach of 
duty occurring after the date of a three-year 
contract of employment of a superintendent of 
schools for a first class school district could 
justify the termination of a contract. RCW 
26.62.180.—- Appeal of Black, 287 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 96, Wash. 

Where a board of directors for a first class 
school district entered into a three-year con- 
tract of employment with a superintendent of 
schools for the district, with full knowledge of 
past acts of the superintendent in the admin- 
istration of affairs of the district. the board 
with newly elected personnel could not termi- 
nate the contract on account of such acts. — 
Appeal of Black, 287 Pacific reporter 2d, 96, 
Wash. 
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School District Property 


The authority and discretion of a board of 
education over the location, number, and na- 
ture of elementary school buildings to be con- 
structed was not restricted by the bond levy, 
the express purpose of which was to acquire 
the site for and to construct an elementary 
school building in addition to the existing 
building, and, therefore, the board was entitled 
to construct two instead of one elementary 
school building. RC §§ 133.10, 133.29, 133.36, 
2721.02.— Bartlett v. Board of Education of 
Miamisburg City School Dist., 128 Northeast- 
ern reporter 2d 267, Ohio Com Pl. 


School District Taxation 


In determining whether a school district has 
violated a statutory prohibition that the ag- 
gregate amount of the bonds outstanding shall 
not exceed 7 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the tangible taxable property, only the 
bonds issued may be considered, and not the 
proposed issues. G.S. 1953 Supp. 72-2017.— 
Gray v. Joint Rural High School Dist. No. 9, 
Osage and Franklin Counties, 286 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 147, 178 Kans. 387. 

If bonds are issued by a board of educa- 
tion to finance the cost of a new school build- 
ing and the statutory limitation of the bonded 
indebtedness is exceeded, the project must be 
abandoned unless a two thirds’ vote of the 
electors in the school district and the consent 
of the Board of Regents are obtained. Local 
Finance Law, §§ 104.00, subd. d, 109.00; Edu- 
cation Law, §§ 408, 416, 1718, 1806. — Hill v. 
Board of Education of Central School Dist. 
No. 2, 143 N.Y.S. 2d, 415, 286 App.Div. 332. 


Teachers and Their Contracts 


Where a board of education, in attempting 
to fill a position classified as noncompetitive 
under Civil Service conducted an examination 


from which the board of examiners determined 
that three persons were qualified in filling the 
position, the board of education would have 
the right to reject any and all persons on the 
recommended list. — Fuchs v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, 143 N.YS. 2d 
788. 

By the enactment of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act, the Pennsylvania legislature did not in- 
tend to confer any special privileges or im- 
munities upon professional employees, or 
grant them any rights beyond those reason- 
ably necessary to effect the general purposes 
of the law. 24 PS. §11-1130.—Coble v. 
School Dist. of Metal Tp., 116 Atlantic re- 
porter 2d 113, Pa. Sup. 

Under a New Jersey statute respecting ten- 
ure in educational positions, the position of 
vice-principal has no tenure, and where a 
teacher after serving as vice-principal was 
transferred to regular teaching duties without 
loss of salary, he was not deprived of his 
status, which was merely that of a teacher 
RS. 18: 13-16, N.J.S.A.— Lascarit v. Board 
of Education of Borough of Lodi, Bergen 
County, 116 Atlantic reporter 2d 209, 36 N.J 
Sup. 426. 

Under the La. Teachers’ Tenure Act, where- 
as a school board has the unquestioned right 
to abolish in good faith a position occupied 
by a permanent teacher, it cannot thereby 
deprive the teacher of his previously acquired 
status and its accompanying cmoluments. 
L.S.A.-R.S. 17:441 to 17:444.— Dugas v. As- 
cension Parish School Board, 81 Southern re- 
porter 2d 817 La. 

A school teacher is not a public officer, but 
is an employee of the school district, and the 
ordinary rules relating to damages for breach 
of contract of employment apply. 24 PS. 
§ 11-1130.— Coble v. School Dist. of Metal 
Tp. 116 Atlantic reporter 2d 113, 178 Pa 
Super. 301. 





Erie, Pa., school children autograph a special “Happy 
Birthday, Ike” poster which tells the good news of their 
contribution to the American Heart Association. 
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This is classroom furniture in step with progress— 
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OHIO “AUDIO-VISUAL” 
CONFERENCE 


JAMES A. FOSDICK 


Improved teaching techniques through mod- 
ern audio-visual methods were suggested as 
a partial solution to the problem ot enlarged 
student populations at a meeting of approxi- 
mately a thousand school board directors, 
school superintendents, and audio-visual di- 
rectors of Ohio school systems held October 
12th at Kent State University, Kent, O. 

One of the largest local audio-visual meet- 
ings for school people, the session served as a 
combined meeting for the Northeastern Ohio 
School Boards Association and the Superin- 
tendents Continuing Workshop. Under the title 
“Audio-Visual Spectacular,” the conference 
featured continuous demonstrations and dis- 
plays of modern classroom design and equip- 
ment for audio-visual education. 

Highlight of the conference was an address, 
projected to the banquet audience by means 
of closed-circuit television equipment, by Dr. 
Dwight L. Arnold, President of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association and Professor of Education 
at Kent State University. Emphasizing the 
need for “modern schools for modern times,” 
Dr. Arnold outlined seven requisites for a 
modern school designed to keep pace with the 
needs of today’s living. They were: 

1. Adequate building and classroom space 

2. Trained and adequately paid staff 

3. Trained personnel to assist children who 
have speech difficulties 

4. Adequate guidance and counseling pro- 
grams to help students plan for the future 

5. Adequate library with a trained staff to 
help teachers and pupils in the important field 
of reading 

6. Staff persons trained to help slow-learn- 
ing children and other pupils with other spe- 
cial problems 





Shown examining a model, modem class- 
room on display at the Audio-Visual Spec- 
tacular Conference held at Kent State 
University, are left to right: Dr. Clyde 
Miller, Director of Audio-Visual Education 
for Ohio; Darian H. Smith, president of 
the board of Education, North Olmsted, 
Ohio; and Dr. George Lucht, education 
consultant on school building, Kent State 
University. 





7. Definite place for planned parent-teacher 
conferences. 

Speaking at the conference’s opening session, 
Dr. Clyde Miller, Ohio’s State Director of 
Audio-Visual Education, suggested that “effec- 
tive use of good audio-visual materials can 
help equalize teaching presentations in these 
days of teacher shortages.” 

General chairman of the “Spectacular” con- 
ference was Dr. Ralph H. Hall, Professor of 
Education at Kent State University. He was 
assisted by Dr. Miller; Dr. Roger Shaw, Kent 
State Professor of Education and Executive 
Secretary of the two sponsoring organizations; 
and Dr. George Lucht, Department of Second- 
ary Education, Kent State University. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


% Mrs. Marcaret REeEp is the new president of the 
board at Santa Cruz, Calif. 

% Joun J. Hacen has assumed his duties as execu- 
tive business assistant at Dover, N. J. 

% Date Covey is the new president of the Raleigh 
County Board, Beckley, W. Va. James M. Cook was 
named a member of the board. 

x Ray Lauritzen is the new president of the board 
at Neligh, Neb. 

% Davin Peterson has been elected president of the 
board of Lewiston School Dist. No. 1, 
Idaho. 


% The board of education of Vernon, Conn., has re- 
organized with Morcan CAMPBELL as chairman; Mrs 
Attce H. Hammar as secretary; ABRAHAM BROOKS as 
treasurer; Mrs. JoHN Forp assistant secretary; and 
WrtiaM Stives, Jr., assistant treasurer. 

% Dr. Trevor G. Browne has been re-elected for 
his third five-year term on the board of Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

%& M. W. Gtosserman, of Lockhart, Tex., has been 
elected president of the Texas Association of School 
Boards following its meeting in Austin. 

% Date Sketton, of Atchison, Kans., has accepted 
the position of superint:ndent of buildings and grounds 
at Manhattan 


Lewiston 


% Morcan CampsBect has been elected chairman of 
the board of education at Rockville, Conn. Mrs. ALice 
HAMMAR was re-elected secretary. 


> 


*% A. L. Crow, of Jefferson City, Mo., has entered 
upon his duties as superintendent of schools at Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 


*% Westey D. Wuirte has been elected superintendent 
of the Rainier State School at Buckley, Wash 

%& SaMueL H. Ditton is the new superintendent at 
Glouster, Ohio. 


*% Joun D. Hocan, formerly principal of Torrington 
Conn., high school has been named superintendent of 
schools by the Torrington board of education. He suc 
ceeds John F. Murphy who left to become superin 
tendent of the New London, Conn., schools 
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CONCRETE J 
MASONRY 


is the only building material 
offering all these features: 


VERSATILITY 

Concrete Block is available 
for both exteriors and in- 
teriors in a wide range of 
shapes, sizes and styles. 


EXCELLENT ACOUSTICS 
Concrete Masonry walls will 
absorb up to 68% of sound. 


FIRE SAFETY 


Concrete Masonry interior 
walls and partitions have 
high fire resistance. This 
means low insurance rates. 


GOOD INSULATION 


Concrete Block can with- 
stand extremes of heat and 
cold. 


Concrete Masonry gives 
the plus of all these features 
with the lowest in-the-wall 
cost in the building industry. 


See your local NCMA 
member for details 
National Concrete Masonry 


Association 
38 South Dearborn, Chicago 
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which Supt. Jansen inaugurated last year. In- 
dividual schools will be encouraged to develop 
local programs to meet their own reading 


and almost a hundred children were thus 
helped in their school progress. 





SPECIAL 
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Clear-span interior of Butler buildings provides plenty of spacious storage for 
busses and automobiles. Wide spacing between columns and post-free 
interior permits easy access—even for large vehicles. 
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Translucent Lite*Panls in roof, supplemented by overhead fixtures, provide 
ample light for repair and maintenance area. All-steel, bolted construction 
makes building fire-safe, and easy to expand. 





Carpenter shop has an abundance of space for power tools, work benches, 
storage. Watsonville school also uses Butler building as paint shop and fur- 
niture store room. All building units are 70 feet wide. 


“We solved 5 building problems with 
only one BUTLER steel building,” 


says Mr. L. L. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville Public Schools, Watsonville, Calif. 








*‘Our one Butler building gives us bus storage, repair and 
maintenance space, a carpenter shop, a paint shop and a 
warehouse,” says Mr. Jones. “‘We’re typical of school 
districts everywhere these days—our needs outgrew our 
facilities. But Butler buildings gave us needed space 
quickly and inexpensively. 


“Butler buildings filled the need perfectly. We built 
16,000 square feet of space by putting together six 20-foot 


Call your Butler dealer. He’ll show you the quality features 
which make Butler buildings profitable working tools for schools, 
business, industry. He’ll show you Butler buildings at work in 
your area. Consult your telephone directory, or write for the 
name of your nearest Butler dealer. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment °¢ 
Farm Equipment ¢* Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ 


Steel Buildings 
Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. 


Richmond, Calif. + Houston, Texas * Birmingham, Ala. + Minneapolis, Minn. 


and five 22-foot units. The building is strong, roomy and 
fire-safe. Maintenance is extremely low. 


"Clear, unobstructed interiors let us make the best 
use of space. Translucent Lite*Panls in the roof let ina 
flood of natural light during daylight hours that mate- 
rially reduces lighting costs. I suggest that school boards 
investigate Butler buildings, as a fast, economical solu- 
tion to pressing building problems”’ Mr. Jones states. 
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For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

9IIA Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi polis 14, Mi ts 
1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 





Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer. Also more infor- 
mation on Butler buildings for school classrooms, auditoriums, workshops and garages, 


Name. 





School 





Address. 





City. Zone____ State 














SPECIAL 





READING CAMPAIGN 


All divisions of the New York City school 
system are represented on a co-ordinating 
committee on reading, established by the Board 
of Superintendents to direct a long-range cam- 
paign to improve reading standards in the 
schools. 

The committee will serve as a clearinghouse 
in supplying information to schools throughout 
the city on techniques and devices other 
schools have developed in improving reading 
programs. The committee’s objective is a three- 
year reading improvement program which will 
carry out the attack on reading deficiencies 


which Supt. Jansen inaugurated last year. In- 
dividual schools will be encouraged to develop 
local programs to meet their own reading 
needs 


TEACHING ENGLISH 


The Eagle Pass, Tex., school district has 
experienced the problem each year of teaching 
English to Latin-American children beginning 
school. Before these children can understand 
subject matter, they must first understand the 
language, and too often the child must spend 
two to three years in the primary and first 
grades before he can go on to the next grade. 

During the summer of 1955, the school 
board offered a six weeks’ program of instruc- 
tion for Latin-American children who would 
begin school in September. Two teachers were 
employed, and the aim was to teach enough 
English so that the children would be more 
receptive to instruction upon enrollment and 
would make more rapid progress. 

This community service was well received 





from ANY angle... 


the Griggs No. 450 
Chair Desk is your 


Best Buy 





Look at these 
quality features — 
steel construction 

for years of wear. Easily- 


adjustable desk top height. Comfortable 
seat and roomy desk top. Large book 
compartment. Compare these points — 


you'll buy the 450! 


Write for full description in Griggs Catalog. 


Equipment Company 
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Box 630 e Belton, Texas 


of schools and institutions. The viewpoint of 
authors is largely that of the problems and meth 


the 
ods 


appropriate for institutions for adults and young adults 


and almost a hundred children were thus 
helped in their school progress. 


CLASSES FOR SLOW 
LEARNERS 


In Washington, D. C., grade schools there 
are 1800 slow-learning or problem children. 
Only 1400 of these are in special classes con- 
ducted by 78 specially trained teachers. 

For the year 1956, school officials have in- 
cluded in the budget a request for 28 more 
special teachers for the slow-learning classes. 
To hire these experts would cost $114,000. 

The Washington schools also provide slow- 
learning classes on the junior high school level. 
Last year these schools had 30 such classes. 
In September, 1955, junior high school officials 
reported nearly 1000 slow learners. There is 
an urgent need for more typical classes and 
special teaching materials. At the opening of 
schools 194 pupils were enrolled in one school, 
of whom only eight could read at the seventh- 
grade level. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


% Milwaukee, Wis. Elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools have received copies of a 16- 
page digest of the city of Milwaukee’s annual 
report for reference use in the teaching of 
citizenship. These booklets were used as re- 
source materials in classes participating in 
local government day on November 15. 

% Corpus Christi, Tex. Spanish has been 
added to the high school curriculum this year. 
A school nurse is employed to direct the 
health activities of the schools. 

% At Goldthwaite, Tex., the high school cur- 
riculum has been enlarged with the addition 
of a fine arts course, and a vocational pro- 
gram. It is reported that 70 per cent of the 
students are attending college after graduation 
from high school. 

%& Tuscaloosa, Ala. Classes for exceptional 
children have been formed this year, including 
classes for the physically handicapped, and 
those who are mentally retarded. Instruction 
for the latter group was made possible by a 
new state law. The program for industrial 
arts and trade and industrial education has 
been expanded this year in all high schools. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
FOR STAFF 


The Bureau of Attendance of the New York 
City schools has co-operated with Fordham 
University in conducting a part-time graduate 
study program for the attendance staff. The 
program which covers three years is intended 
for a selected group of five experienced attend- 
ance officers. 

Under the program, the attendance officers 
will spend one day a week in study at Ford- 
ham in the first year, and four days at their 
regular jobs. In the second and third years, 
they will devote two days to intensive case- 
work under the supervision of the supervising 
officer, Miss Frieda Altes. The project serves 
not only to train individual case consultants 
for the attendance service, but also serves as 
an in-service training project when these Ford- 
ham graduates will conduct demonstration 
projects for their fellow officers. 


AASA NOMINATIONS 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has released information from the 
nominations committee for the election of 
officers to be held in December. 

For president-elect the nominations include 
Supt. Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Ky.; Supt. 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Mo.; and County 
Supt. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles, Calif. 

For the executive committee the nominations 
are: Supt. Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colo.; 
Supt. Wendell R. Godwin, Topeka, Kans.; and 
Supt. Leonard Maine, Portsmouth, R. I. 
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Farm Equipment °¢ 
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Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. | 
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COFFEY SCHOOL, Detroit, Michigan. Architect: Shreve- 


Walker & Assoc. Contractor: Lerner-Linden Co. Consulting 
Architect: George L. Schulz, Detroit Board of Education. 


NEW WAY TO BUILD SCHOOLS... FASTER! 


Fenestra TROFFER-ACOUSTICAL Panels combine concrete joist 
forms, built-in acoustical ceilings and recessed lighting troffers 


Now you can have better-looking, 
better-lighted classrooms with fire- 
proof construction and save both 
time and money. The NEW Fenestra* 
Troffer-Acoustical Panels—TAC Pan- 
els, for short—are designed to wrap 
up 3 expensive building materials in 
one economical, quickly erected build- 
ing unit. They permit you to have 
acoustical treatment and recessed 
lighting — features that usually require 
extra time and labor—built right in 
the structure itself! 

Here’s how it works. As you can 
see in the photo above, the TAC 
Panels—either for troffer lighting or 


Fenestra 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows’ e 


Electrifloort 


metal pan acoustical ceilings—are 
long-span units. Placed in position on 
the formwork for the main beams, 
they provide the forms for the con- 
crete joists and floor slabs. Tem- 
porary supports at mid-span while 
pouring concrete are all the addition- 
al shoring required. After the con- 
crete is cured, the panels stay in place 
and function as the finished ceiling — 
complete with built-in acoustical 
treatment—and as lighting troffers. 
Only painting and lighting fixture in- 
stallation are needed to complete the 
room. 

And TAC Panel ceilings are easier 


Roof Deck * 


to maintain year after year. They can 
be washed or repainted as often as 
needed, without affecting the acous- 
tical treatment. There is no hanging 
ceiling or “stuck on” acoustical ma- 
terial to be damaged or replaced. 
Even if your plans are now on the 
drawing board, they can easily be 
adapted to use Fenestra TAC Panels. 
Ask your architect to investigate this 
new building method, now, or write 
for a copy of Fenestra TAC Panel 
System that gives you complete de- 
tails. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
AS-12, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
Fe Michigan. *Trademark 


TROFFER-ACOUSTICAL 
BUILDING PANELS 


Patents applied for 


Metal Building Panels 
Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 


t® 
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The School District Budget 


Research Division, California Teachers Association 
Paper, 32 pp., 15 cents. California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, Calif 

Primarily directed at teachers, this booklet provides 
“a broad discussion of those elements of school finarc- 
ing which affect salaries of teachers.’’ 


Food Service in Institutions 


By Bessie B. West and LeVelle Wood 
pp. John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y 

This is the third edition of a widely-used work on 
(1) the methods of quantity food production, (2) 
the organization and administration of food services 
in schools and other institutions, and (3) planning 
and equipping the kitchen, dining, and storage areas 


Cloth, 682 


Pies. 


BURN COAL — Save Fuel, 


COMBUSTIONEER’S MODULATION auto- 
matically feeds coal and air to the fire 
at variable rates to meet load require- 
ments, starting slowly, accelerating, 
tapering off, or stopping as the load de- 
mand changes. This levels off peaks 
and valleys in feeding, prevents over- 
firing and waste of coal! 
Combustioneer Modulation can be 
obtained at savings up to $500 per 
stoker over other makes. 
Futhermore, Combustioneer’s agi- 





'Bin-Feed Model No, 15 


Je 


Hopper Model No. 50 








of schools and institutions. The viewpoint of the 
authors is largely that of the problems and methods 
appropriate for institutions for adults and young adults 
and the situations peculiar to small schools and in 
general schools for small children are considered only 
in a secondary way. The book is a must for the 
school board officials and school food service directors. 


High Spots in State School Legislation, 

1955. Paper, 52 pp. Research Division, 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

This bulletin summarizes important school legislation 
enacted in 1955, and includes legislative goals as well 
as enactments. Twenty-nine of the 41 states listed a 
major achievement; 23 states reported major defeats: 
and 5 said they had no serious defeat. 


National 


Construction of Laboratory Apparatus 
for Schools. Prepared for UNESCO, Series Il. Price. 

$8. Columbia University press, New York 27, N. Y 
This portfolio of working drawings, includes work- 

shop designs, specifications, and instructions for making 


Save Time, Save Money! 


tating transmission and automatic res- 
pirator assure maximum combustion 
efficiency and smoke-free stacks. Heat 
output is always balanced with load 
demand. 

Combustioneer Hopper and Bin- 
Feed Models range in capacity from 9 
to 1000 Ibs. per hour. They are preci- 
sion made, rugged, giving long life in 
hard service. 

Write today for Heating Manual 
giving complete data and specifications 


COMBUSTIONEER DIVISION 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1260 West Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 


Cmbustonecr 
GAS BURNERS © HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE OIL BURNERS 
OIL FURNACES @ STOKERS @ HUMIDIFIERS 


the most widely used laboratory apparatus and equip 
ment in secondary school laboratories in physics, chem 
istry, electricity, and biology. It includes also drawing 
standards, symbols, and abbreviations, and a list of 
materials and equipment needed in a mechanical work- 
shop. While the drawings are primarily intended for 
manufacturers, most of the pieces can be made in 
vocational shops. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 


1953-54. Data for 35 states and estimates for elk 
mentary and secondary schools. Compiled by Samuel 
Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. Paper, 4 pp. 

Based on returns from 35 states and 5 outlying 
parts, the circular includes data on school-age popula 
tion, pupil enrollment and attendance; instructional 
staff members, average salary of staff, revenue and non- 
revenue receipts, and school expenditures. The report 
shows that the school-age population for ages 5 to 17 
years was 34.5 million, or an increase of 3.2 million 
or 10.1 per cent over July, 1951. The enrollment in 
both elementary and secondary schools rose from 26 
563,000 in 1951-52 to 28,819,000 in 1953-54, an in 
crease of 2,256,000, or 8.5 per cent. The average salary 
of the instructional staff was $3,835 in 1953-54, as 
compared with $3,450 in 1951-52. Current expendi 
tures, represented by day-to-day spending, amounted to 
$6,872 million in 1953-54, or 20.1 per cent over 1951 
52. Per pupil expenditures amounted to $266, a gain of 
$22, or 9 per cent over 1951-52. 


Class Size: 


The Multi-Million-Dollar Question. By 
Ross and Bernard McKenna 


Donald H 
Paper, 24 pp., 75 cents 


Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 West 120th 
St., New York 27, N. Y 
This booklet summarizes 14 relatively new studies 


on the class-size question. A solid case is made for 
providing an adequate staff even if the temptation is 
strong to let a shortsighted economy outweigh long- 
range efficiency. The suggestions should be of interest 
to school administrators and board members who will 
debate the merits of changing the class-size policy 


Teaching Salaries Then and Now 

By Bearsley Rum! and Sidney G. Tickton. Paper 
93 pp. Published by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 

The authors charge that American society is deteri- 
orating in the most critical sector because of the inade- 
quate salaries paid to teachers and school administra- 
tors. The deterioration at the top level is so great that 
it affects the attractiveness of the academic career as 
compared to other professions and occupations. The 
remedy, in the opinion of the authors, is increased 
efficiency, new ideas on teaching methods, drastic re- 
organization of the curriculum, and finally a belief in 
education has a value for its own sake, and not as an 
excuse for a variety of adolescent activities formerly 
carried on without academic sponsorship. 


Foreign Language Programs 


in Elementary Grades. Circular No. 6, August, 1955 
Paper, 33 pp. Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 

Contains descriptions of 53 foreign language pro- 
grams currently operating in the elementary grades of 
individual school districts, and plans for future pro- 
grams. Spanish is widely taught, with French running 
a close second. Foreign language enrollments ranged 
from less than 50 to more than 15,000 pupils, depend- 
ing on the size of the school district. The number of 
minutes per week given to instruction averaged be- 
tween 60 and 75. The most time reported was 175 
minutes. In the majority of the districts the instruction 
is given by regular classroom teachers. Less than one 
third reported the use of special teachers. 


Education and Responsibility 


By Tunis Romein. Cloth, 210 pp., $3.50. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky. 

This book reflects the author’s deep-seated con- 
viction that American public education should be based 
on a religious foundation and that the present accept- 
ance of the pragmatic conception of the nature of 
man, and also the earlier classical humanistic concepts, 
are at the root of much of the present discontent with 
educational philosophies and programs and the products 
of our schools. While the reviewer disagrees with many 
aspects of the author’s writing, he finds it necessary 
to agree with the logic of the conclusion that since 
our notions of responsibility in life are based on a 
religious culture and religious motives, these facts can- 
not be ignored in the educational philosophy of the 
schools. Just how basic principles can be brought to 
undergird instruction is still the most difficult problem 
ahead of the policy makers and the practical teachers 
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Will they be SAFE days? 
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not only the little red school house but even 


ee 





many of the largest city schools were made of 
wood. So were matches! 





TODAY’S MODERN SCHOOLS 


are fireproof—or should be! To think of building a school today that is not protected 


by the fire-resistant properties of Genuine lath and Plaster is to disregard all that 
experience has taught us. 























LATH 
AND 


Gypsum plaster, applied over gypsum lath by skilled craftsmen provides a 7 /8 inch 
of fire protection that enjoys a full One Hour American Standard Fire Rating* by 
the fire underwriters—a vital hour that can be the difference between safety and 
sorrow. 


* The fire rating for conventional application of ¥2 inch plaster on ¥% inch plaster lath. Other ratings 
using metal lath can be extended to 4 hours. 


KNOCK ON THE WALL 


bo be soni’ 


GENUINE =: PLASTER 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
315 WEST NINTH STREET ° LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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ADMINISTRATION 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Basil Hick, a member of the school build- 
ing division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y., is the recipient of a 
$5,000 Fellowship awarded by the John J. 
Nesbitt Company, Inc. The Fellowship, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
































John Lukinchook 


York, is for study of the school plant. Mr. 
Hick is on leave of absence from his New 
York state post this year to carry on his 
graduate work in school administration. 

The E. H. Sheldon Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., was given $1,000 to set up a Fellow- 
ship in school business administration for 
John Lukinchook, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Seldon, Kans. Mr. Lukinchook is a 
full-time graduate student at Teachers College. 


RECOMMEND CLARIFICATION 


The report of an NEA Survey Committee, 
which studied the case of Supt. Mark W. Bills 
at Kansas City last spring, has found that the 
troubles were due in large part to a lack of 
clear understanding of the relations between 
the board of education and the school execu- 
tives. 


Basil Hick 


The board of education was within its legal 
rights, but its procedure in handling the reap- 
pointment of Dr. Bills, was contrary to sound 
personnel practice. The report condemned Dr. 
Bills’s resignation in 1954, even though it 
found that there was provocation for this 
resignation. 

The committee presented 15 recommenda- 
tions for improving the relations between the 
superintendent of schools and the board of 
education. The principal point made suggests 
that the board should recognize the superin- 
tendent of schools as its chief executive officer 
and should not deal directly with subordi- 
nates, except with full knowledge and ac- 
cordance of the superintendent. 


DR. HUNKINS RETIRES 


The board of education at Lead, S. Dak., 
has elected to the local superintendency 
Sanrorp C. Witter, of Iglo, S. Dak. Mr. 
Witter will assume the duties of his office in 
July, 1956, when Supt. R. V. Hunxins, who 
is now in his thirty-fourth year as superintend- 
ent at Lead, will retire. Mr. Hunkins, who has 
had an outstanding career as a superintendent 
and who has written numerous articles on 
school administrative problems, expects to 
spend the next two years in travel. He will 
then settle down in the Denver, Colo., area so 
that he may collaborate with his elder daugh- 
ter, a professional writer. Both Mr. Hunkins 
and his daughter have written widely on the 
pioneer history of the American West. 


OPPOSE UNESCO 


The American Legion Convention, at Miami, 
Fla., adopted a resolution on October 12, 
which condemned UNESCO as subversive and 
demanded the abolition of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. The ac- 
tion is the latest expression in a controversy 
which has raged during the past five years. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¥% Fort Sam Houston, Tex. The school board 

has approved a new salary schedule for 1955- 
56, which includes three new items intended 
to hold teachers in the system. Teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree will start at $3,366 and 
go to $4,467.60 in the seventeenth year. Those 
holding a master’s degree begin at $3,636 and 
go to $5,320.80 in the twenty-sixth year. Full 
credit is allowed for experience gained in other 
school systems, and a double increment or 
$129.60 is given for each year of service in 
the schools until the maximum is reached. 
Fringe benefits include Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
benefits and a health policy. 


%* Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has ap- 

proved annual salary increases of $73 for 
teaching personnel and a $200 increase in the 
maximum of the salary schedules. The prin- 
cipals’ maximum was increased by $250. 

A new salary division for teachers with 48 
semester hours beyond the master’s degree 
has been created, raising the potential maxi- 
mum for teachers $473, and for principals, 
$523. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


December 3. Oklahoma State School Boards Associa- 
tion, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma, Okla. President: 
J. G. Stratton, RFD No. 3 Box 187, Clinton, Okla. 
Secretary: Dr. O. W. Davidson, Faculty Exchange, 
Norman, Okla. 300-400. 

December 5-9. American Vocational Association, 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary: 
M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. Exhibit Chairman: Dr. James E. Carmack, 
Board of Education Building, 1809 Pacific Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 8-9. Washington State School Directors 
Association, Cascadian Hotel, Wenatchee, Wash., Presi- 
dent: Thomas R. Booker, Jr., Cunningham, Wash. 
Secretary: Elmer W. Stanley, P.O. Box 748, Olympia, 
Wash. 500-600. 








HEYWOOD- 


WAKEFIELD 





New simplicity of design achieves 
EST. 1826 style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 


Me, OfTEr PACKAGED BOILERS 


























© Completely factory assembled and fire tested. 
© Fully automatic operation. 

© 4-pass down draft design. 

© Built-in induced draft. 

© 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

© From 20 to 600 b.h.p. Burns oil, gas or both. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 
Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 
Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 


for performance you can BANK on 





ETRE 


STEAM GENERATORS 






SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N_Y. 
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Are those all 
the ashes 
for the day? 


























That’s all! We’re using a low-ash coal now. 
The analysis shows only one-half as much ash 
as the coal we had been using, and there is a 
great deal less unconsumed coke on the refuse. 


But don’t we 
have to pay more 
for this kind of coal? 





Yes, we may pay more at the mine, but it 
costs us less delivered. Remember we used to 
pay freight on all those ashes and then pay to 
haul them away. And because there is so much 
more usable coal in each ton, we use fewer tons. 


Who showed us how 
to make this saving? 





A C&O fuel service engineer gave us the facts 
and figures to show that this higher quality 
coal would really cost us less in the long run, 
and our experience has proved he was right. I 
am convinced now that you can’t buy coal on 
price alone. It pays to get the advice of a com- 
petent combustion engineer and to pick the coal 
that will do the best job under your own set 
of conditions. 





a ‘\ v 
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There's a lot more to buying coal 


than the cost per ton. Why not contact C hesapeake and fe) h 4 fe |] Rai lway 


coal producers on the C&O to solve 


your particular fuel requirements, or ) 

write to: R. C. Riedinger, General Coal AS 

Traffic Manager, Chesapeake and Ohio WORLD'S LARGEST CARRIER OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
Railway Company, Terminal Tower, wf © 

Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 





Your Be st Investment 
fe) Pupil 'Oevaaiiolai 


Latest Figure Previous Mo. 





Sieaiela a Wie eos. be Oct., 1955 $162,715,000 $163,323,000 
a School Building Construction?.................. Oct., 1955 $ 54,312,843 $ 29.745,000 
and Teac ner Efficiency Total School Bond Sales*.............:........ Sept., 1955 $105,187,608 $ 96,625,240 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds*................... Oct. 27, 1955 2.50% 2.55% 
| New Construction Expendituret................ Oct., 1955 $267,000,000 $275.000.000 
| Construction Cost Index®...................... Oct., 1955 616 614 
Educational Building, Valuation*............... July, 1955 $131,300,000 $113,400,000 
gD. ee a eo ee Sept., 1955 114.9 114.5 
dp ae” ee en ee Nov. 1, 1955 111.0 111.1 
foe 8 kn ee eee ee July 1, 1955 165,284,000 165,250,000 








Visibly better features of construction 
and design moke Bargen-designed class- 
room furniture by General the first choice 
of particular school officials. 

Bodytone seats encourage upright pos- 
ture, discourage slouching, reduce fatigue. 
Exclusive palette-shaped desk top lends 
needed support to writing arm. Seat and 
desk height adjust quickly to fit any pupil. 
Pedestal shape cuts clean-up time in half, 
saves up to 30% of floor space. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from the largest ad- 
vance stock we have ever created. Write for 
booklet, 


“SIT UP AND LEARN” 


Featuring the designs of 
William James Bargen 


School Equipment Co. 


St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


General 


869 Hersey Street 





A Sound Investment 
A 


Surfacing Play Areas With 
Walk-Top Pays Off 
Walk-Top ‘a factory-compounded | 
asphaltic product): | 


@ reduces danger of playground 
accidents 


@ minimizes wear on clothing, 
equipment 

@ lowers expense of building 
maintenance 

@ increases life and service of 
playground 
Write for full details. 





200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





| 


*Compiled November 7, 1955 

1Dodge figure for 37 states east of Rocky Mts. 
211 states west of Rocky Mts. 

‘Bond Buyer 


‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce and Labi 
5American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee. 

®*U. S. Dept. of Labor 

7U. S. Dept. of Commerce 





SCHOOL FINANCE 





SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1955, 
permanent school bonds for school construc- 
tion purposes were sold in the amount of 
$105,187,608. The largest sales were made in: 


California $8,110,000 Michigan $11,188,465 
Connecticut 4,410,000 Minnesota 4,480,000 
Delaware 2,012,000 New Jersey 3,897,000 
Illinois 2,564,000 New York 15,460,000 
Kansas 4,293,000 Ohio 7,004,268 
Maryland 11,000,000 Texas 6,310,000 
Massachusetts 7,012,000 Wisconsin 6,310,000 


As of October 27, 1955, the average yield of 
20 bonds was 2.50 per cent. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


% During the month of October, 1955, con- 
tracts were let in 11 Pacific Coast states, for 
90 new school buildings, to cost $54,312,843. 

Additional projects, numbering 158 schools, 
were reported in preliminary stages, to cost 
an estimated $99,646,306. 

Dodge reported contracts let in October, 
1955, for 641 school buildings, in 37 Eastern 
states, at a contract value of $162,715,000. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
% Seattle, Wash. Adopted $25,679,711 
¥% Pueblo, Colo. School Dist. No. 60 adopted $6,- 
035,595, an increase of $722,290. 
¥% Racine, Wis. Approved $4,404,597, an increase of 
$19,000. 
%& Westchester County, N. Y. Schools approved $49,- 
264,349. 
% Alabama state schools approved $100,221,367 for 
the year 1955-56 
% Longview, Wash. Adopted $2,040,314. 
% New Orleans, La. Orleans parish board adopted 
$18,057,122, an increase of $1,253,044. 
% Tacoma, Wash. Approved $8,874,000, an increase 
of more than $1,000,000 over 1954—55. 
% Milwaukee, Wis. Adopted $29,005,961 for 1956. 
The budget calls for a 22-cent increase in the tax rate 
to $14.70. The board will have available from bond 
monies and tax levy, $11,539,000 for school building 
construction, but it is unlikely that this will be spent 
in 1956. 
% Aurora, Ill. West Side District No. 129. Ap- 
proved $1,975,000. 
*% Richland, Wash. Adopted $2,432,406. 
% Yakima, Wash. Approved $2,756,096. 
% Washington, D. C. The school board budget re- 


quest has been cut by the District Commissioners by 
$5 million to $37.5 million. The cuts are principally 
due to refusals to increase the teaching and super 
staffs, and school plant replacements 

% Houston, Tex. Approved $35,004,264. 

% Bremerton, Wash. Adopted $3,262,366. The d 
ing fund budget amounts to $2,030,314 


SCHOOL BONDS 


% Des Moines, Iowa. The board of education 
voted to submit an $8,000,000 school bond issue 
the voters in a special election this fall. The build- 
ing program includes all the new buildings and 
additions set out in the original plans, and a $90 
girls’ gymnasium-locker room at the junior 
SC hool 


nign 


% The Florida state Board of Education old 
bond issues totaling $10,567,000 to finance the 
struction of new schools in six counties. The bond 
went to two banking syndicates, at a borrowing 

of 2.86 and 2.94 per cent 

% Tulsa County, Okla., sold $4,000,000 of school 
district No. 1 bonds, at an interest cost of 435 
per cent 


HUGE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The fact that only $9,000,000 of an original 
$130,000,000 building program fund, for Los 
Angeles, Calif., voted in June of 1952, remains 
to be spent, was announced in a recent build- 
ing program report, the 30th published since 
the funds were approved. 

The building program has already resulted 
in the completion of 138 building projects, in 
cluding 42 complete new schools at the ele- 
mentary level and six on the secondary level 
In addition, 500 “portable” classrooms were 
constructed as part of an emergency program. 

A total of 129 projects remain still to be 
completed with the $9,000,000. Sixteen com- 
plete schools, seven elementary and nine junior 
and senior high schools, hundreds of additional 
classrooms and various auditoriums, shop 
buildings, and gymnasiums are still in the 
construction stage. 

Meanwhile, city school officials are already 
rolling up their sleeves to program the many 
projects to be constructed with an additional 
$133,000,000 fund voted this spring. 


A.A.S.A. BUILDING EXHIBITS 


Entries for school building architectural ex- 
hibits at the National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, to 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 18-23, are 
now being received by the Association. The 
rules for submission, all necessary supple- 
mentary information, and entry blanks can 
be obtained by writing to Dr. Shirley Cooper 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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NO. C-282 Multi-Level Circulation Desk. A desk with 
MICOLOR top and shelving wing. Cabinet on exterior 
side closed with sliding doors. 








=. 

FINEST 
IN 

| LIBRARY 

FURNITURE ; 


Finest because auxiliary shelving 





Unit. Combines 30 drawer card catalog with 
(reverse side) and counter-height table. 





Sjéstr6m emphasizes quality, 
looks ahead to tomorrow, 





meets new needs with 


new designs. 





Just introduced 

are the units shown 

and MICOLOR—Formica tops 
in 4 basic colors. 


Catalog L-54 describes 
the ‘New Life” line; 
Circular C-553 describes 
the units shown 

and MICOLOR tops. 

Ask for either or both. 











200-series FREELINE table with MICOLOR top in satin smooth formica. 











SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 


1711 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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You’re just TWO STEPS 
from the wisest possible 
solution to your SEATING 
PROBLEMS! 


© 






First, write for your free copy of the 
IN catalog. You'll find it describes a 
complete range of versatile, practical, 
exceptionally well made seating for all classroom 

and auditorium requirements — at prices 
that make them very sound values. 





es Second, consult us on the specific seating 
pr s which may be facing you. Our thor- 
oughly experienced engineering staff 

will be happy to assist you to the very best 
possible solution. Why not take the first step, 
right now, toward making your seating 
budget do maximum duty, by writing for your 
free copy of the IRWIN catalog ? 
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Le ae IGE ee OS Ce ee Cee 1" ats. 














NMitche UNEQUALED 

ich, APPEARANCE 
e712) DURABILITY 

STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 


Reever TOPS OF MASONITE 
Set up or clear in minutes PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
QUICKLY FOLD or UNFOLD eee cee 


RESILYTE PLASTICS 


for Changing Room Uses TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 





maximum EASY TO 
SEATING 
MINIMUM 
STORAGE 





Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 








EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 


. . . at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Headquarters: 

Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Plant: 

Green’s Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 
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modeling of a regular classroom to provide an instru- 
mental or vocal music room, including the installation 
of acoustical treatment to establish the desired rever- 














SCHOOL INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 37) 

4. Individually identify articles of high 
unit value, such as projectors and office 
machines. Manufacturer’s serial number 
may be used or the articles may be tagged. 
For each such item maintain an individual 
record identifying the article and recording 
the date of acquisition and the purchase 
price. 

5. Total and summarize the cost data in 
terms of contents of each separate building. 

6. Adjust the total value of the equip- 
ment for depreciation. If consistent policy 
of maintenance and replacement is followed 
a total depreciation of from 25 per cent to 
33% per cent is reasonable. 

7. Maintain, on a district basis, separate 
records of all acquisitions and _ ll 
retirements. 

8. Complete new inventory at intervals 
not excluding five years, followed by repe- 
tition of previously described procedure 
relating to depreciation, review and 
revision. 


HOLDING CORPORATIONS 


(Concluded from page 45) 


struction has certain undesirable features 
when compared with other methods cur- 
rently available, it is serving to fulfill a 
definite need in Indiana. As long as current 
severe limitations on sources for capital 
outlay funds are in force and no funds are 
provided from state-collected sources, a 
considerable number of Indiana school units 
will have to rely on the lease-rental method 
for the provision of necessary school facil- 
ities. 


OVERHAULING 
EVALUATION 


(Concluded from page 47) 
with essay type question to give the 
pupil a broader opportunity for success. 

3. Less attention to minutely factual ques- 
tion and more stress on creative experi- 
ence calling for application of instruc- 
tional equipment. 

4. If standard tests are employed, they 
should be selected on the basis of their 
integration with curricular coverage. 

5. More credit should be given for daily 
schoolwork performance. 

6. Pupil attitude, interest, and work effort 
should be figured into the final mark in 
all subjects. 

7. Less attention on a grading curve in 
finding pupils for superior marks who 
might be overmarked and also for failure 
marks who might be undermarked with 
attendant dangers in both directions. 


RECRUITING LIBRARIANS 


(Concluded from page 26) 
schools join accrediting associations for rea- 
sons other than agreement that the asso- 
ciation standards are important for main- 
taining educational quality. 
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Answer to Library Problems 


The answer to the problem of supplying 
school librarians does not lie wholly in in- 
creased salaries. Much of the problem is 
rooted in the application of the schools’ 
educational philosophies. If you have diffi- 
culty getting or holding good librarians, 
survey your library’s contribution to the 
aims and objectives of your school. Per- 
haps you have used it as a dumping ground 
rather than a rich mine of ideas. Perhaps 
failure to include its resources as a means 
of individualizing instruction has limited its 
value. Yet the library’s values and poten- 
tialities are a matter of voluminous record 
in educational and library literature. 

If you smile knowingly when your li- 
brarian savs, “The library should be the 
center of the curriculum,” look out. You 
may soon be looking for another librarian. 


WINNING SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


(Concluded from page 18) 


first thing to do is to take an inventory of 
all the means of communication available. 
A kind of check list of these media for the 
guidance of any board so desiring follows. 
All of the media on this list, and possibly 
others, or at least all that are available to 
him, need to be considered in keeping his 
citizens acquainted with the facts. No one 
uses all of them, or any of them all the 
time. But it is helpful to know what idea- 


communications facilities there are, and 
how to use them when they can be helpful. 

From a list like this you you can decide 
which media are available to you in your 
district and which you want to use. You 
can then decide upon timing, which is very 
important, and how you are going to carry 
out your program. 

One thing is certain: The boards that 
are having the greatest success in gaining 
public support for education in their dis- 
tricts are those that are accepting with 
intelligence, determination, and courage the 
burdens and responsibilities of dynamic, 
affirmative leadership. And these boards, as 
a means of implementing this leadership de- 
vote time, thought, and effort in keeping 
the public informed. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


% ALEx JaRpINE, newly-elected superintendent of 
schools at South Bend, Ind., was entertained by the 
South Bend branch of the Association for Childhood 
Education on September 19. 

% L. H. Davis is the new superintendent at Sharon, 
Kans. 

% Wittiam E. Lassiter has taken up his duties as 
superintendent at Callisburg, Tex. 

% Lincotn C. DELonc is the new superintendent at 
Ironton, Ohio. 

*% Noet F. Russet has assumed his duties as super- 
intendent at Alexander, N. Dak. 

teLawrence E. WINTER has been elected administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent at Portland, Ore. 
R. E. Jackson has succeeded Mr. Winter as director 
of secondary education. 

% Rosert Ison has accepted the superintendency of 
the Walton-Verona school system at Verona, Ky. 















Louis Prang introducing water colors 
to American Schools 
as dramatized in our Anniversary Diorama. 





i Won’t you join us as we blow 

) out the last candle for our 

} 120th Anniversary celebration! 

True, it was we who 

manufactured the world’s 

original chalkboard cr2yon... 
the start of a long line of 
‘Creative Firsts”’ for art educa- 
tion and individual expression. 
But our Anniversary makes 
us realize more than ever 
the vital part you have played 
in our progress story. 

YOU, are the most im- 

| portant factor of all, in those 

| years of ‘Creative Firsts’. 

| YOU, our Customers and 

| Friends, are the ones who, 

/ over the years, appreciated, 
accepted and encouraged our 
products and their many uses. 

YOU, thus made possible 
our steady growth and the 
world-wide extension of our 
many services. 

So, join us, won’t you as we 
blow out this birthday candle 
of 1955! At this Yuletide 
Season our first thoughts and 
best wishes are of you and 
yours. May we enter the 
New Year together, facing 
forward to a season of 
inspiration and achievement. 
Cordially and faithfully yours, 


Aid le 


President / 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio New York,N.Y. 








School Business Administration in Achion 





(Concluded from page 43) 


INTEGRITY IN PURCHASING 
Ralph E. Elliott, La Grange, Il. 


We say in purchasing that there are three major 
considerations which must be kept foremost at all times. 
They are: quality, service, and price. They have been 
referred to as the great factors in buying. I submit that 
there are not three, but four, great factors or considera- 
tions in our work. 

I have tried to say that standards of materials and 
standards of workmanship are of much importance to 
us. We need to be conscious of them and to use them 
as much as possible —— and we can continue to use them 
more and more as we continue to bring a greater 
amount of science into our work. Technical standards 
of material and workmanship are important. But, an- 
other standard, the standard of irtegrity is more im- 
portant than any material standard ever written. It is 
of the greatest importance for us to be sure that our 
own integrity is of the highest order, and that we 
attempt to select vendors whose integrity is of equal 
quality. If we have all of that and if we state 
clearly the mutual intent in our contracts—-we will 
have gone a long way toward securing the quality of 
materials and services which we had hoped to provide. 


PURCHASING SPECIFICATIONS 
Malcolm H. Reed, Auburn, N. Y. 

Specifications, especially on formal bids, should in- 
clude the following: 

a) The bid price is to be the net price. There is 
to be no charge for delivery or insurance. 
Definite or approximate quantity required. 
Where and when delivery is to be made. Pen- 
alty clause for nondelivery on 
inserted if deemed essential 
d) Statement that board reserves the right to re- 
ject all bids. 

Statement that board may waive informalities 
or minor deviations in any bid received. 

Guarantee of bidder that all 
up to standards set by 


b 


¢ 


time may be 


goods are fully 
specifications and that 
he will replace all goods not up to standard 

A clause prohibiting child labor in the manu- 
facture of items specified 


7 


h) A statement when award will be made 

i) Advise bidder that school district is exempt 
from paying excise or sales tax and that district 
will furnish tax exemption certificate. 

i) If an alternate bid is requested, details must 
be given as to what alternate includes. 

k) If sample showing quality desired is available, 
state where bidder may inspect such sample. 

1) If bidder is requested to furnish a sample for 


conformity, state where and when such sample 
is to be delivered. 

m) Statement that if items delivered do not meet 
specifications they shall be removed at no ex- 
pense to the board of education. 

n) Type of packing required. 

o) If specifications call for a piece of equipment 
to be taken in trade, it should state where such 
item may be seen by bidder 

p) How 


will be made 


tests for conformity with specifications 


q) Sample contract documents which are to be 
signed by successful bidder and the school 
district. 

r) Official bidding sheet 

s) Statement of surety required, i.e., certified 


check or bid bond and performance bond if it 
is to be a condition of the contract 


BRAND NAMES IN 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Harold S. Kent, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Purchasing agents often wonder whether they should 
use brand names in specifications. Whatever the answer 
may be in this practice is controversial. What makes 
the argument so good is that it is opinion and counter- 
opinion. Nevertheless, I will take this stand: 


Using 
brand names 


is entirely permissible, in fact it is 
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desirable, particularly in the purchasing of standard 
items. Using brand names, in my opinion, is better 
than the writing of detailed specifications. Take this ex- 
ample: In purchasing athletic equipment we select a 
number of each of the nationally known manufacturers 
who we believe have quality products which will fit 
our needs. We ask for bids on each brand item. In 
this way we do not limit our buying to one source of 
supply and we do allow for competition. Another ex- 
ample: in the purchasing of supplies for industrial 
arts or science we use leading catalogs of supply 
houses and list our needs by catalog numbers, stating 
that articles holding these numbers, or their equiva- 
lents, are the standards which have been set for these 
items. A third example: we standardize on pencils, 
pens, crayons, chalk, erasers. In fact we standardize 
on all items in common use, using the brand name and 
the number in the specifications. In this way we avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding. Large suppliers are 
aware of the qualities desired when we use this method 
of spelling out our needs. 


MAINTENANCE NEEDS 

E. Eugene Higgins, Cleveland, Ohio 

I believe we might otherwise consider maintenance 
as falling into such categories as (1) emergency, (2) 
planned minimum essential, and (3) programmed and 
education-conscious essential. We must, however, not 
overlook the possibility that maintenance needs in 
any of these categories may be produced by careless, 
inefficient, or improper performance of custodial service 
personnel 

The term ‘emergency 
particular clarification. 


maintenance”’ requires no 
We normally think of it as 
being work required by an unexpected, unpredictable, 
unanticipated eventuality. 

Emergency maintenance, then, would include the 
performance of those services absolutely necessary for 
keeping a schoolhouse, or some component of it, in 
operation. It could include everything from repairing 
a lightning-damaged stack to repairing lock: sets 
abused by entry of vandals. The most im- 
portant thought in this connection, perhaps, is that 
items of emergency maintenance cannot be antici- 
with any degree of definiteness and cannot, 
therefore, be programmed. They require no survey to 
discover their existence; in fact, they may be self- 
reporting leaking boilers, burst piping, inoperative 
oil burners or coal stokers, or a badly leaking roof, 
for examples. 


forced 


pated 


“Essential maintenance”’ is not emergency — that is, 
not yet——and consists of the performances of those 
services which property or restore it as 
nearly as possible to its former or best condition. It 
is planned, in terms of certain things—as interior 
painting, done at stipulated intervals — and 
frequently is a minimum program. Just enough will 
be done to “get by,’’ hoping for a better day, per- 
haps, with more budget or more time available to 
the maintenance force. Such maintenance is likely to 


preserve 


being 


be done 


without proper consideration for all the 
factors known about children, their environment, and 
learning. On this basis, then, maintenance can simply 


become a means of eliminating, as far as possible, 
emergency maintenance. As such, it may in many 
ways be considered as preventative maintenance. It 
would include, among many, many things, the re- 
placement of expended floors, treating boiler water to 
reduce pitting of repairing boiler refractory, 
cleaning and lubricating motors, painting interiors and 
exteriors, mopping with pitch and adding new satur- 
ated felt to extend the useful life of a built-up, and 
so on. 


tubes, 


At this point it should be mentioned that we are 
including in the term “programmed and education- 
conscious essential maintenance” work which we cus- 
tomarily think of as modernization. Modernization pro- 
grams may involve some rehabilitation as we have 
defined it, but the prime emphasis is on remodeling for 
the purpose of adapting existing facilities and spaces 
to meet the needs of changing educational programs as 
reflected in curricular changes. For instance, the re- 


modeling of a regular classroom to provide an instru- 
mental or vocal music room, including the installation 
of acoustical treatment to establish the desired rever- 
berant period, might be modernization. If electrical 
work is done to provide better artificial illumination 
it might be part of the modernization program, rather 
than rehabilitation. 


CONTRACT VS. STAFF 
ARCHITECTS 
Dr. Frederick V. Hill, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

After comparing and evaluating the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the contract versus the 
staff architect, we have come to several working con- 
clusions which we believe will be of 
building inspection 


interest. Our 
is always carried on by one of 
our resident staff, even in those cases where an out- 
side architectural firm has prepared the plans and 
specifications. We believe this allows us to capitalize 
on the backlog of experience inherent in the resident 
staff, and it has eliminated any instances of jerry- 
built construction. Moreover, by establishing a plan- 
ning procedure which requires the approval of the 
Buildings and Grounds Division and a prior study and 
approval of all educational specifications by our edu- 
cational staff and of all mechanical specifications and 
equipment specifications by our craft maintenance 
personnel, we believe we have garnered the wisdom of 
our staff to insure taxpayers of getting a satisfactory 
plant for their tax dollar. By utilizing the services of 
outside architects in the design and creation of new 
concepts, we get a freshness of point of view and a 
continuing re-evaluation of our building practices 
which we believe is unique and important. Some of 
our new buildings in Minneapolis have standard rect- 
angular classrooms, while others have square class- 
rooms; one has some round classrooms, another has 
classrooms ‘‘on end’’ and still another may soon 
have semispherical classrooms. We have about every 
conceivable type of fenestration and lighting. We have 
all kinds of floor surfaces, many kinds of wall treat- 
ments, and varied architectural styles and mechanical 
systems. We are literally our own experimental labor- 
atory for continuing study of school plants. We be- 
lieve that each new school is a little better than 
the one which preceded it. These benefits we achieve 
by architectural with generalized co- 
ordination in our own office. Hence, for us at least, we 
are firmly resolved to continue with both resident and 
contract architectural 


diversification, 


services in those areas where 


each has a unique and effective contribution to make. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF SINGLE 

VS. MULTI-STORY BUILDINGS 

Harold N. West, Long Branch, N. J. 

Architects, school boards, and taxpayers throughout 
the country are tending rapidly toward the one-story 
school because: 

1. Direct from each provide for 
maximum safety. As the number of stories increases 
the hazard to life from fire increases. 

2. With smaller schools, the smaller ground sites are 
easier to obtain. 

3. Better 
provided. 


exits classroom 


class and community facilities are 

4. Mobile type of structures may be provided with 
ease of addition and subtraction as needs grow and 
decline. 

5. Sound, versatile wood frame construction, prop- 
erly treated for termites (or even using concrete or 
masonry foundation walls) provides economical costs 

6. Diagonal sheathing of 
roofs, proper connections between foundations and 
walls and floors and roofs and braced walls in one 
story buildings provide ample resistance to both earth- 
quake shocks and high winds. These simple precau- 
tions impose very little burden on the taxpayer’s dollar 

7. A one-story building is more flexible and lends 
itself readily and economically to major 
changes without disturbing previously constructed 
buildings and usually at a lesser cost than adding to 
multi-story building. 

Yes! I will vote for the single-story school in this 
“down to earth” period, because I not only feel it is 
safer and more functional, but because the taxpayer 
will get more classrooms for his tax dollar. 


wood walls, floors, and 


minor or 
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classes based on district income. A state 
like Pennsylvania, having some 2400 dis- 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. David Starr Jordan High School; 5,000 
seats. Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft, 


























JENNINGS, LOUISIANA, Jefferson Davis High School; 1850 seats. Depth 
21 rows, length 144 ft. 





NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle High School; 7200 seats. 
Depth 30 rows, length 360 ft. ; : 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at: 


‘ 

} PITTSBURGH (25) .....3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8).. ...928 Tuttle Street 

j NEWARK (2) 296 Industrial Office Bidg. BARAAS (9)......02. 1228 Praetorian Bidg. 

; CHICAGO (3). .1219 First National Bank Bidg. SEATTLE pew eb wes 519 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48)... .. .6399 Wilshire Bidg. SANTA CLARA, CAL. . 618 Alviso Road 


——* 
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S%ee/ Deck 
GRANOSTANOS 


Serving 


HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


everywhere 








North, South, East and West through- 
out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 











FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 







Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


Transport and store your 
folding tables and chairs 
the easy, modern way 
with Monroe All- Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle either 
tables or chairs, Con- 
struction of Truck No. TSC 
permits storage in limited 
space. 





Full line of 
folding chairs 





Above: Transport- 

Storage Truck No. 

Tsc 

Right: Transport- = 
Storage Truck No. “— 
Tss 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 











BLACKBOARDS 


Acme Process restores your 
BLACKBOARDS: No paint 
or sanding machines used. 


FREE ESTIMATE 


‘25 Year Guarantee 


BLACKBOARDS every type 
and size installed or cut to 
measure. Oak trim or Alumi- 
num, also framed to measure. 


CORK, TAN or 
GREEN 


Any size, installed or cut to 
measure, oak trim or Alumi- 


num, also framed to measure. 


COMPLETE 
BLACKBOARD 
ACCESSORIES 


Cleaner and restorer for all 
types of blackboards. 


Free Detailed Information 
“HOW TO MAINTAIN” 
Acme Slate 

Blackboard Co. 


254-56 Third Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


continuous existence since 1896. Six others 
were organized by 1920, 17 more by 1940, 
and the remaining 20 since 1940. 

Within the current year two state legis- 
latures (Alabama and Ohio) passed laws 
legalizing the school boards association and 
authorizing local districts to use public 
money for the payment of dues and ex- 
penses connected with membership in the 
state association. This brings to 22 the 
number of states having such legislation. 
Eleven others have favorable rulings by 
their attorney general or other state author- 
ity, and one has a court decision establish- 
ing its right to public money. The rest of 
the states are operating on the basis of 
custom and are planning on securing legal 
approval when conditions are favorable in 
their legislatures. 

Reports from state association leaders 
indicate that there must be in this country 
at present somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 57,000 school districts. A considerable 
number of these (possibly 12,000 or more) 
do not maintain a school of their own but 


| contract with some adjoining district for 


the education of their children. Such 
“closed” districts are gradually being re- 
duced in number. The significant figure 
from our standpoint is that during the past 
year over 15,000 school district boards 
have been active members of their state 
associations. While these are only 26 per 
cent of the total number of districts, they 
are reported to represent between 75 and 
85 per cent of all the children enrolled in 
public schools. This is because districts not 
affiliated with state associations are for the 
greater part one-room rural schools repre- 
senting only a small fraction of all pupils 
in school. This is not to say that they are 
not just as important from an educational 
standpoint, for they are, but the condition 
exists because of the difficulties of organ- 
izing and serving so many widely scattered 
boards, and because of their own reluctance 
to join the state association. The trend to- 
ward reorganization of districts into larger 
and more efficient units of administration 
is steadily reducing the total number of 
school districts in the country, and is in- 
creasing the percentage of those districts 
that are affiliated with state school boards 
associations. 

The support of state school boards asso- 
ciations is derived from schedules of dues 
paid by the local boards from public funds. 
The schedules vary greatly from state to 
state depending a good deal on the total 
number of potential member boards —a 
state having fewer boards needs to adopt 
a higher schedule than one having many 
boards. The schedules are arranged into 
varying numbers of classes up to 20, based 
on the size of the local district as indicated 
by official reports on the number of 
teachers (16 states), the number of pupils 
(12 states), the assessed valuation (4 
states), and in others such bases as the kind 
of district, the district income, uniform 
dues per board or board member, etc. 

Dues range all the way from $1 to $745 
per district. For example, a state like 
Louisiana with only 67 boards has dues 
ranging from $200 to $375 per board in six 


Vlews of Products for the Schools 


classes based on district income. A’ state 
like Pennsylvania, having some 2400 dis- 
tricts has dues ranging from $10 to $150 in 
six classes based on the number of teacher 
units. A state like Colorado, with about 
1000 boards has a schedule of nine classes 
based on the number of teachers with dues 
ranging from $20 to $500; while Illinois 
has 11 classes, based on assessed valuation, 
with dues ranging from $35 to $300. 

It follows from the above that associa- 
tion incomes vary greatly. Potentially the 
incomes range from less than $500 in one 
state to over $80,000 in another. Actually, 
during the last full fiscal year, the smallest 
income from dues was $105 and the largest 
$73,000. In order of financial support from 
member boards the following were the ten 
leading states last year: Illinois, New York, 
California, Pennsylvania, New _ Jersey, 
Washington, Iowa, Minnesota, Louisiana, 
and Michigan. 


Association Staffs 


The number of paid employees in state 
school boards associations has greatly in- 
creased in recent years until now 21 states 
report 42 full-time employees and 11 part- 
time employees, while another 12 states 
report 16 part-time employees, so that, in 
all, 33 state associations are employing a 
total of 69 persons on some basis. Most 
of these, of course, are executive secretaries 
and office assistants, but a few states have 
one or more field secretaries, as well. 

Other interesting facts brought out by 
the inventory are that 38 state associations 
report a regular publication (Bulletin, 
Journal, Magazine, or News Letter) issued 
from 2 to 12 times a year in quantities of 
from 250 to 13,650 per issue. Many states 
have issued special publications, including 
Handbooks for board members which are 
available now in some 26 states. 

Thirty-four states report having regional 
or community . subdivisions (sometimes 
both in the same state) in which more 
frequent meetings are held than the single 
annual convention of school boards which 
all associations hold. These regional meet- 
ings are most often in the form of work- 
shops or discussion groups and are a very 
important factor in reaching large numbers 
of local board members with information 
and service. 

All in all, the school boards association 
movement is in a vigorous and growing 
condition of which we may well be proud, 
but with which we should never be satis- 
fied. Much remains to be done organiza- 
tionwise and servicewise before these asso- 
ciations reach their full potential of 
influence for good in the advancement of 
public education in America. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


% Epwarp M. Tuttte, Executive Secretary of the 
National School Boards Association, has been voted the 
1956 American Education Award. This award is given 
annually at the AASA Convention by the Associated 
Exhibitors. The award will be made on February 22, 
in Atlantic City. 

% Dr. Crype OcneNn, former superintendent of schools 
of the Sequoia Union High School District, Redwood 
City, Calif., has been appointed Assistant Director for 
Education of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
Bringing 25 years experience in public school adminis- 
tration and teaching to his new instructional super- 
vision post, Dr. Ogden has published a number of 
articles on personnel and budgetary practices and pro- 
cedures (see p. 35, Sept., 1955, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JouRNAL). 
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What makes the 
Royal bandwagon so popular? 


VER THE YEARS, more and more schools have of typing and teaching aids and offers valuable in- 
8 ped en the Royal bandwagon, until now structional demonstrations free. 


more schools use Royals than any other typewriter. This typewriter is preferred 2% to 1 by people in 





There must be a reason. Indeed, there are several. business who type. Are you using the World’s 
Pia 5° > 
Royals are easier to teach on. And easier to learn Number 1 Typewriter in your classrooms: 
on. They stand up under rugged classroom use. They . 
take less time out for repairs. CY, 
And as for service, Royal maintains more than 900 
service centers able to give you prompt, efficient, 
accurate help, if needed STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype® business supplies 
Royal provides students and teachers with a host Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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PORTABLE SPEECH PROMPTER 


Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently introduced the first portable electro- 
mechanical speech prompting device to be 
produced for commercial distribution. Called 
the TelExecutive, it is a completely inobtrusive 





The TelExecutive 


unit that fits conveniently on any rostrum. 
Equipped to hold more than an hour’s speech 
material it relieves speakers of the tedious 
chore of memorization. Speech material is pre- 
pared on spools of special translucent paper 
and loaded into it in the same manner as film 
is loaded into a box camera. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0154) 


VENTILATOR FILTER CHECK 


An automatic device to indicate when unit 
ventilator filters need replacement has been 
developed by Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products of American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. This device reduces mainte- 
nance costs by providing a constant check of 
filter conditions. When a filter accumulates its 
maximum dust load and its efficiency begins 
to be impaired, the indicator causes the words 
“change filter” to appear on the front of the 
unit ventilator cabinet. It operates on the 
principle of constantly measuring resistance to 
air flow through the filter and requires no 
maintenance or adjustment. 

The indicator will be available as a factory 
mounted accessory on all Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators. Kits will also be available for in- 
stallation on existing Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0155) 


SAFE-WAL WAINSCOT 


Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced the manufacture of a new 
rubber cushioned wall finish called Safe-Wal. 
An excellent safeguard against accidents in 
gymnasiums or other types of activity rooms, 
it is a built-up wainscot of %-in. plywood, 
Y-in. rubberized hair, 34-in. sponge rubber 
and has a covering of puncture-resistant 25- 
ounce vinyl plastic-coated fabric. It is easy to 
install and maintain and is resistant to mois- 
ture, perspiration, dirt, and grease. Three col- 
ors are available: tan, green, or gray. Panels 
are furnished in standard 2 ft. widths and 
5-ft., 5-ft. 6-in., and 6-ft. lengths. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0156) 
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News of Products... 


NEW ACOUSTICAL CEILING 


A new attractive economical acoustical ceil- 
ing product has been introduced by The Celo- 
tex Corp., Chicago 3, Ill. It is a white baked 
enamel steel panel, caHed Stria-Colored Steela- 
coustic, that has overlay striations of black. 
green, or brown. Laminated behind its steel 
facing is sound absorbent material which is 
not affected by repeated washing or painting. 

Stria-Colored Steelacoustic is installed on 
the Celotex “T” and “T” suspension system, 
a suspended ceiling grid which is also finished 
in white baked enamel. Hold-down clips 
fasten the panels to the grids, but they permit 
easy access to the area above when servicing 
is needed. Recessed light fixtures, air diffusers, 
sprinkler heads, and other outlets can be in- 
corporated into the ceiling plan. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0157) 


FUNCTIONAL FLUORESCENT CIXTURE 


A new modern fluorescent light fixture called 
“Surfacers” was recently introduced by the 
Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. De- 
signed to blend with contemporary interiors 
it has shallow depth and thin lines. The sides 
are of steel, the bottoms are clean, smooth 
3¥g-in. cube 45 deg. by 45 deg. gratelite louvers 
in 11- or 16-in. full widths. Surfacers are made 
in sizes for every type of application and are 
available for 2-, 4-, or 8-ft. lamps—2 or 4 
lite wide. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0158) 


NEW SCHOOL BUSES 


International Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the production of a new line 
of school buses that combines style setting de- 
sign with new rugged power and durability. 
Models in this latest line, called the S line, 
have new appearance and a wide range of 
eye-catching two-tone color combinations. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0159) 


RECTANGULAR BIN LIGHT 


A light that provides the correct and efficient 
lighting needed in storage and stock rooms 
has been designed and manufactured by Elec- 
tro Silv-A-King Corp., Chicago, Il]. This new 
light, called the Rectangular Bin Light directs 


Bin Light 


diffused light downward to each side of the 
aisle, at angles to illuminate bin interiors from 
top to bottom tiers. Properly designed re- 
flector components provide correct shielding in 
the direct viewing angles along the length of 
the aisle. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0160) 


“Time to Kiln’ is the title of an 8-page booklet 


OFFICE OFFSET DUPLICATOR 


A completely new and different offset du- 
plicator, designed specifically for office use has 
been introduced by Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill 





Ditto Duplicator 


Features of the new machine include: all elec- 
tric operating controls, front feed and de 
livery, self-regulating paper feeder, and auto- 
matic ink build-up control. It is powered by 
4 horsepower motor and will produce 4500 to 
8000 impressions per hour. Although intended 
primarily for general office duplicating it can 
also be used for work involving line drawings 
and half tones. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0161) 


NEW UNI-DESK 


Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently introduced a new No. 554 uni-desk 
with nonswivel chair. This new desk provides 
a complete height range for pupils in grades 
1 through 12. It is adjustable three ways to 
fit all students regardless of differences in 
size. It has a one piece top available in hard 
wood plywood or surfaced with G-E Texto 
lite. The posture-form nonswivel chair pro- 
vides easy ingress and egress and the desk 
requires 3 in. less of floor space than similar 
desks having a swivel chair. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0162) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


The latest design in laboratory furniture of all 
types is shown in a new 12-page catalog re- 
cently released by Metalab Equipment Co., 
Hicksville, L. I.. N. Y. Among the products 
displayed are center tables, wall tables, fume 
hoods, radioactive fume hoods, storage cabi- 
nets, sectional units, and service fixtures 
Copies of the catalog are free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 01632) 


A folder describing its series of social study 
maps can be obtained from the Modern School 
Supply Co., Goshen, Ind. Contained in this 
folder are reproductions of several of the 
maps, plus a brief description about the com- 
plete series and some background information 
about the editors. Copies are free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0164) 


American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind., 
recently issued a new folder describing its 
latest playground equipment. Included in the 
folder is a helpful section on various swing re- 
pair parts. Copies are free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0165) 


(Continued on page 70) 
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and get the best Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
Program that’s within your budget 


—how to bring your floors into peak condition and Ask for a Survey on your floors, by 


' é' your nearby Hillyard “Maintaineer”.® 
keep them that way. Finest quality Hillyard his service is without charge or obligation- 
Products cut labor time—and assure actual -a Nation-wide staff of Hillyard 


“Maintaineers” (trained floor 
consultants) “on your staff 

¥ not your payroll.” There’s 
a “Maintaineer” near 
you to help you plan 
the most efficient, 
economical floor 
treatment and 
maintenance plan 
for YOUR floors. 












savings of maintenance dollars! 

A Hillyard Floor Survey is made up specially 
for you and your floor problems. It takes into 
account the type of flooring material, the 
floor’s location, the kind and amount of floor 
traffic, and your standards for appearance 


—sanitation—safety. 
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Passaic, N. J. 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 68) 


Two booklets containing educational material for 
the elementary grades on good breakfasts and 
cereals are available from Cereal Institute, Inc., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Titled “A Classroom Breakfast 
Party and Other Classroom Activities” and 
“Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Class- 
room Activities” these booklets contain many 
suggestions for graded pupil activities and for 
teaching the importance of eating a good 
breakfast. Copies of both are free. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0166) 


Six hundred and three educational films are 
described in the 1955-56 catalog prepared by 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill. A concise de- 
scription of the subject matter, the audience 
level it-is aimed at and the price of each film 
is given. A list of various rental libraries hav- 
ing the films is also provided. Copies of this 
catalog are available on request. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0167) 


Electric and manually operated folding parti- 
tions for classrooms, gymnasiums, assembly 
halls and various other purposes are described 
in a colorful 64 page catalog published by the 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. Each 
partition is illustrated in use. The catalog is 
obtainable free. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0168) 


The 1955-56 catalog of Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., contains 72 pages of up-to-date 
library supplies. Everything from book trucks 
to mystic tape is included. Copies of the cata- 
log may be obtained on request. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0169) 


“Time to Kiln” is the title of an 8-page booklet 
recently prepared by Pemco Corp., Baltimore 
24, Md. Helpful information regarding selec- 
tion of a kiln, and its care and use is given 
in this booklet. Copies of the booklet along 
with a booklet of guidance in claywork, titled 
“Clay Play,” will be sent free on request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0170) 


A colorful 8-page booklet describing the many 
uses of St. Regis Panelyte has been prepared 
by the St. Regis Paper Co., New York 17, 
N. Y. Forty-four patterns and colors of the 
decorative laminated plastic surface are dis- 
played in the booklet. Results of endurance 
tests made with the Panelyte are also included. 
Copies are free. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0171) 


General School Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
has prepared a folder of information regard- 
ing several of its latest model school desks 
and tables. Details are given in the folder 
about an adjustable pedestal desk, a table arm 
chair, a hexoform table, and an obloform 
table. Copies of the folder are obtainable on 
request. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0172) 


An abundance of technical stoker data is given 
in the Technical Combustioneer Stoker Man- 
ual published by the Steel Products Engineer- 
ing Co., Springfield, Ohio. Complete details 
are included on the figuring and installation 
of combustioneer stokers in coal fired heating 
equipment. Copies of the manual and supple- 
mental sheets giving changes in equipment or 
specification may be obtained free. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0173) 


A new wardrode closure called the Barcol 
Wardrobedoor is described in a folder recently 









PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BESI.... 
COST 
LESS! 


How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 





prepared by the Barber-Coleman Co., Rock 
ford, Ill. Full details are given in the folder 
about the many modern, space saving features 
of the Wardrobedoor. Copies are free. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0174) 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Owens-illinois Co., Toledo, Ohio, recently 
dedicated a new technical center at Toledo 
The center, which is open to the public for 
tours, has 50 physics, chemistry, ceramic, and 
other laboratories plus a pilot plant with 
two 25-ton glass furnaces. It is equipped to 
carry on projects from the theory stage 
through everv experimental stage including 
tests under actual commercial conditions 

Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has announced the appointment of Roy 
A. Mitchell as its national field representative 
He will travel throughout the United States 
assisting Sico’s school and industrial distribu 
tors with the sales and service of their table 
and seating units. 

The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufactur 
ers of spray painting and allied equipment, 
recently played host to 35 teachers who toured 
the main plant and talked to company execu 
tives during Toledo’s sixth annual Business 
Industry-Education day. 

Mississippi Glass Co., St. Louis, Mo., has an 
nounced three recent personnel promotions. C 
Einar Carlson, formerly Assistant Western 
Sales Manager, Chicago, has been named 
manager of that office; Donald L. Bartholi 
previously Assistant Pacific Coast Sales Man 
ager has been appointed assistant to Mr 
Carlson and Frank Winston, who has handled 
the Southwestern sales territory for Mississippi 
has been transferred to San Francisco to 
assist Roy A. Musch 










Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout ) 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly... no ladders | i” | 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- C/ 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


SERVICE e DEPENDABILITY 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND FREE Con BRoadway 1-3337 
SAMPLE OF PAKFOLD CLOTH 


. : 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. | premier engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago St-Milwaukee 5, Wis. 


P.O. BOX 491 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Code 
No. 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Page 
No. 


Acme Slate Blackboard Co..... ; 
Blackboards. Free detailed informa- 


tion “How to Maintain.” 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co... . 
Playground surfacing with Walk-Top. 


American Crayon Company 
Chalkboard crayons. 120th 


Anniversary. 


American Seating Company... 


Folding chairs. School seating. For 


catalog use coupon on page 14. 


Apex Permanent Crayon Co 


Permapex crayons. 


Bendix-Westinghcuse Automotive Air 
Brake Co....... sla eae e ras hae 
Air brakes. Write for free informative 
booklet. 


Butler Manufacturing Company. 
Steel buildings. Use coupon page 53 
for name of nearest dealer and full 


information. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway...... 


Coal. Free information on full 


requirements. 


Combustioneer Division, Steel Products 
Engineering Co... . 


Stoker with built-in modulation. Write 
for heating manual giving complete 
data and specifications. 


66 


60 


63 


71 


53 


59 


56 








No more Messy Boards or Smeared Drawings with 
mew “‘PERMAPEX"' Crayons. Graphs, Charts, and 
Special Messages stay on until you wish them 
removed. —- Send $3.25 for Postpaid PC3 Set of 
PERMAPEX Crayons, 1 each of Red, White, Yellow, 
& Bive, Plus 5 oz. Tube REMOVO, for cleaning 
Boards neatiy after use. 


APEX PERMANENT CRAYON CO. 


DEPT. B BOX 2236 YOUNGSTOWN 4, OHIO 








The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free 
information, catalogs, and product literature from the advertisers and 
companies listed in the new products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form 


and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 


Code 
No. 
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1210 


1211 


1212 


1213 
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Page Code Page 

No. No. No. 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O... 70 1216 Irwin Seating Company........... 62 
Portable pakfold darkening shades. School furniture and auditorium seat- 


ing. Free catalog. 


Fenestra Building Products...... 6&7, 55 
Galvanized-bonderized steel windows. 1217 Johnson Service Company.......-.. 1 
Free booklet. Write Dept. AS-12. Dual system automatic temperature 
Troffer-acoustical panels. Write for control. For more facts use coupon 
copy of TAC panel system. page 1. 
121 Kueh Manufacturing Co........ 51 
General School Equipment Co....... 60 — peti shee 5 7. 
Tubular furniture. Free illustrated 
Classroom furniture. Free booklet ‘Sit 
brochure. 
up and learn.” 
1219 Ludman Corporation........... 12 & 13 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 10 Auto-Lok control bar windows. For 
Gdiack tos. Mews Cee full information use coupon page 13. 
1220 Luria Engi i RR cae &3 Sere 8 
Griggs Equipment Company........ 54 ee oe - 
No. 450 chair desk. Write ¢ at Steel frames for successful school 
ee ee architecture. Write for complete story. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co............. 58 
; 1221 Medart Products, Inc., Fred....2nd cover 
Tubular steel furniture. Free catalog. 2 
Steel lockers with new type locking 
Hillyard Chemical Company........ 69 mechanism. 


Floor maintenance savings. For free 


survey use coupon page 69. (Continued on next page) 
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Mississippi Glass Company W 1229 


Translucent light diffusing glass. For 
copy ‘Better Daylighting for Schools” 
address Dept. 14. 


Mitchell Mfg. Company............ 62 


Fold-O-Leg Tables. Free specification 
folder. 


Monroe Company, The..... R 66 
Folding tables and chairs. 


National Concrete Masonry 

Association ... ; 52 
Concrete masonry. Transport storage 
trucks. Free catalog. 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J. .4th cover 
Hot Water Wind-O-Line System with 
storage cabinets. 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co. 

Sub. ... Bike ceo tas 49 
Glass block panels. For free booklet 
“School modernization with Owens- 


Illinois Glass block” use coupon page 
49. 


Peabody Company, The 9 
School furniture. 
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School Equipment — continued 


Page 
No. 
Pittsburgh-DesMoines Steel Co...... 65 
Steel deck grandstands. Write for full 
details. 
Powers Regulator Co........... “ie 4 
Temperature Regulator. Write for 
Bulletin 329. 
Premier Engraving Company..... 5. 
Halftone and line engraving. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc...... 67 


Standard, electric and portable type- 


writers. 


Sexton & Company, Inc., John. .3rd cover 
Institutional food. 


Sjostrom Co., John E.......... ews ae 
Library Furniture. Write for catalog 
L-54 or circular C-553. 


Southern California Plastering 
WD 65-0 sinwicueees j nia 57 


Lath and plaster. 


Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 58 
Steam generators, boilers. 


Todd Shipyards Corporation........ 62 
Gas or oil burners. 


For Your Product Information Request 

The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number far your conveniente in 
requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalags offered, Encircle the 
code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the 
“postage paid” card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
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First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Underwood Corp. . 


Speech Prompter 


American Air Filter Co., Inc... 
Ventilator Filter Check 


Fred Medart Products, Inc... . 
Wall Finish 


The Celotex Corp. 
Acoustical Ceiling 


Edwin Guth Co...... 
Light Fixture 


International Harvester Co. 
School Bus 


Electro Silv-A-King Corp..... 
Bin Light 


Ditto, Inc. . 
Offset Duplicator 


Irwin Seating Co.. 
Uni-Desk 


Metalab Equipment Co.. 
Catalog 


Modern School Supply Co... 
Folder 


American Playground Device Co. 
Foider 


Cereal Institute, Inc... 
Booklets 
Coronet Films 
Catalog 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Catalog 


Gaylord Bros., Inc... 
Catalog 


Pemco Corp. 
Booklet 


St. Regis Paper Co.. 
Booklet 


General School Equipment Co.. 
Folder 


Steel Products Engineering Co... 


Manual 
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Folder 
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Bed 


Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 






xquisite coffee 


In many a famed hostelry, where guests expect the best as a matter 
of course, Sherman Blend exquisite coffee is served as a matter of 
sound economics. It embodies all we have learned in nearly three- 
fourths of a century in roasting and blending coffee to please the 
public taste. Yet so little more does it cost per cup, with a full forty 
cups to every pound, that it is a genuine economy to serve it and in- 


sure utmost guest pleasure. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1955 


















































PARKVIEW SCHOOL FOR THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, WOOSTER, OHIO 
Architect: W. B. Huff & Associates, Akron, Ohio Engineer: Paul B. Fleming,Cleveland,Ohio 


THIS SCHOOL will get 2 
NESBITT Series Hot Water WIND-O-LINE System 


with Storage Cabinets 





for LESS than the cost of Hot-Air Heating! 


When bids were taken on the new Parkview School of 
Wooster, Ohio, the cost of a Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System with Storage Cabinets was pitted 
against that of a Hot-Air Heating System. 

The low bid for hot-air heating (including about 640 
feet of air-distribution tunnel) amounted to $35,113. The 
bid on the Nesbitt System amounted to $33,500. 

Besides the direct cash saving, Parkview School will 
have the obvious advantages of Syncretizer unit ventila- 
tors, Wind-o-line radiation along exposed walls and win- 
dows, forced hot-water heat controlled in direct relation 
to outdoor temperatures, overnight temperature protec- 
tion at no extra cost—and a clear bonus of beauty and 
utility in the Nesbitt classroom storage cabinets! 

The Series Wind-o-line System makes an important 
advance through the use of a unit ventilator radiator that 
requires only one-third as much water as in a conventional 


pene 


hot-water system. This reduces the size of pipes and pumps 
and permits the Wind-o-line tubing to serve as the supply 
and return piping for entire classroom wings—thus elimi- 
nating mains, costly pipe trenches, coverings, and runouts. 
The total saving of the Nesbitt System over the con- 
struction, equipment and installation costs of a conven- 
tional system employing pipe trenches and runouts fre- 
quently amounts to 20 per cent—and here in Wooster, the 
saving was sufficient to rule out even hot-air heating! 
Why not check this Nesbitt System for your next school? 


SERIES WIND-O-LINE SYSTEM 


Made and Sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 





